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provided only in regularly scheduled Chris- 
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needs of public-school pupils. 

They give the Catechism questions and 
answers verbatim. But they give much more 
than that. They provide important back- 
_ ground material with Bible or Church His- 
E tory stories, explanations of the Sunday Gos- 
_ pels, Father Jim’s Letters, stories of the 
saints, and feasts and events of the liturgical 
year. They present religion so attractively 
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Communion. 
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MESSENGERS?” That question, asked by 
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the new Monthly Study Guides. They give 
detailed suggestions... issue by issue, feature 
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Very helpful to the lay catechist!” ‘Points 
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on hand in your new Study Guides.” “This 
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and more adequate teaching.” 
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JOHN DEWEY— 
RADICAL SOCIAL EDUCATOR 


REV. JOHN A. HARDON, S.J." 


In 1894 John Dewey was invited to the newly founded Uni- 
versity of Chicago to become head of its department of philoso- 
phy and psychology. He replied that he would accept the 
appointment if the department would include the subject of 
pedagogy. His proposal was approved, and Dewey became 
dean of the department of philosophy, psychology, and peda- 
gogy. Two years later he organized his first laboratory school, 
in Chicago, where he put into practice his radical theories of 
education. In 1904 he went to Columbia University as professor 
of educational philosophy, and since then has so revolutionized 
American education that “almost every public U.S. school has 
become Deweyized.”! 


BASIC EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 


It is estimated that Dewey wrote upwards of 4,000,000 words 
on the subject of educational theory and practice. His first 
two articles in pedagogy dealt with “The Education and Health 
of Women” and “Health and Sex in Higher Education”® and 
are symbolic of his concern with the relation—in fact, identi- 
fication—of science and education. 

Whatever changes Dewey was willing to admit in the develop- 
ment of his philosophy, his pedagogy remained fairly constant 
over the years, and in spite of the obscurity for which he is 
famous, we can trace the roots and general outline of his prin- 
ciples of education. 

Dewey prided himself on being revolutionary. Anything tradi- 
tional or conservative was ipso facto anathematized. In one 
short article which he published not long before his death, 


*Rev. John A. Hardon, S.J., teaches dogmatic theology at West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

1 “Perpetual Arriver,” Time, LIV, 18 (October 31, 1949), 36. 

2John Dewey, “The Education and Health of Women,” Science, VI 
(October 16, 1885), 341-342. 

8 Jolin Dewey, “Health and Sex in Higher Education,” Popular Science 
Monthly, XXVIII (March, 1886), 606-614. 
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he literally exhausted the English vocabulary with disparaging 
terms for those who disagreed with his radical schemes. “Anti- 
quarian, remote, abstract, isolated, reactionary, dead-bones, 
feudal-medievalism, served their time, cleric, supernatural, 
scholastic reaction, provincial, pre-scientific, systematic fixation, 
sterility and stagnation, rigidity” is a partial list of such labels 
in a few pages of print.‘ His critics have observed that this 
was a favorite method of argumentation with Dewey, to make 
dogmatic statements without proof and then tear down the op- 
position by calling them names.® 

The radical theories of education which Dewey proposed are 
not arbitrary, he said; they are natural concomitants of the 
radical changes which have occurred in every other field of 
human thought and endeavor. And all that he was doing was 
bringing education into step with the progress of the times, he 
maintained. 

According to him, there have been three great revolutions 
in modern life of which the traditional school has taken little 
or no account: (1) the intellectual revolution, brought about by 
the discoveries of modern science; (2) the industrial revolu- 
tion, consequent upon the invention and development of modern 
machinery; and (3) the social revolution, resulting from the 
growth of modern democracy. 

Referring to this triad of changes in globo, he said: “One 
can hardly believe there has been a revolution in all history 
so rapid, so extensive, so complete. [Consequently,] that this 
revolution should not affect education in other than formal and 
superficial fashion is inconceivable.”* And again, since “it is 
radical conditions [in the world] which have changed; only 
equally radical change in education suffices."’ According to 
basic Hegelianism, a change in one phase of reality calls for 
a corresponding change in every other: “The obvious fact is 
that our social life has undergone a thorough and radical change. 


4 John Dewey, “Challenge to Liberal Thought,” Fortune, XXX (August, 
1944), 154- 

5 James McWilliams, “John Dewey’s Educational Philosophy,” The 
M n XXII (March, 1945), 144-154. 

®John Dewey, The School and Society, p. 22. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1915. 

7 Ibid., p. 25. 
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If our education is to have any meaning for life, it must pass 
through an equally complete transformation.”* 

However, the step from revolutionary change to a theory of 
education is not immediate. It must first pass through the 
medium of philosophy, which formulates the problems created 
by each revolution, and then pedagogy proposes a solution for 
the problems which are found. The whole process is strictly 
“scientific,” proceeding from experimental facts to their theoreti- 
cal interpretation. “Philosophy of education,” according to 
Dewey, “is not an external application of readymade ideas to a 
system of practice. ... It is only an explicit formulation of the 
problems . . . in respect to the difficulties of contemporary 
social life.”® 

Put in the form of a schema, we have the following three 
sets of correlatives: revolution, philosophy, and pedagogy, as 
conceived by Dewey: 


Historical Revolution Philosophy Pedagogy 
I. Science Experimentalism Scientific Method 
II. Industry Pragmatism (1) Industrial subjects 


(2) Learning by doing 
(3) Active school 


III. Democracy Socialism (1) Socialization of school or- 
ganization 
(2) Social formation is morality.1° 


EXPERIMENTALISM IN EDUCATION 


Dewey never set himself to prove that the only source of 
knowledge is experience and therefore that the only true con- 
cept of education is experimentalism. He took these postulates 
for granted. “I assume,” he declared, “that amid all uncer- 
tainties there is one permanent frame of reference, namely, the 
organic connection between education and personal experience; 
or that the new philosophy of education [his own] is committed 


8 Ibid., p. 43. 

9 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 386. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1916. 

10 Franz E. De Hovre, Philosophy and Education, trans. Edward B. 
Jordan, p. 108. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1931. 
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to some kind of empirical and experimental philosophy.”!! Fol- 
lowing on this basis of empiricism, “all genuine education comes 
about through experience.”!* It must be “definitely and sin- 
cerely . . . held that education is a development within, by, and 
for experience.”'* By contrast with “traditional education” 
which “was a matter of routine in which the plans and programs 
were handed down from the past,” progressive education is 
“based upon a philosophy of experience” which was not pos- 
sible “before the rise of experimental science.”!4 

John Dewey was enough of a psychologist to know that the 
most formative years of a person’s life are his childhood. In 
many of his writings, therefore, he was specially concerned 
with using experience as the medium of education for children, 
from kindergarten through grammar school. 

Assuming that perception from within and not indoctrination 
from without is the secret of true education, nothing, in Dewey’s 
theory, should be allowed to interfere with the childish instinct 
for learning by experience. 


Children in their early years are neither moral nor immoral, but simply 
unmoral; their sense of right and wrong has not yet begun to develop. 
Therefore, they should be allowed as much freedom as possible; pro- 
hibitions and commands, the result of which either upon themselves or 
their companions they cannot understand, are bound to be meaningless; 
their tendency is to make the child secretive and deceitful.15 


The conclusion is that a child must not be authoritatively told 
beforehand what is good or evil but should discover these op- 
posite realities for himself. 

The resemblance between this theory of spontaneous develop- 
ment and Rousseau’s idea of natural human goodness is not 
coincidental. Dewey frequently pays his respects to Rousseau 
as the first, and in that sense, the greatest educational reformer 
of modern times.'* Thus in the opening sentence of his book 


11 John “ns Experience and Education, pp. 12-18. New York: Mac- 


millan Co., 1 
12 [bid 13 [bid., p. 17. 14 Ibid., pp. 18, 19, 22. 
15 John Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow, pp. 1-2. New York: E. P. Dut- 

ton and Co., 1915. 

16 One of the latest studies of Dewey’s dependence on Rousseau is a 
doctoral thesis: Arthur Huebsch, “Jean-Jacques Rousseau and John Dewey: 
A Comparative Study and a Critical Estimate of Their Philosophies and 
Their Educational and Related Theories and Practices.” Unpublished 
doctoral thesis, School of Education, New York University, 1930. 
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on the Schools of Tomorrow, which was later adopted in Rus- 
sia, he begins with a quotation from Rousseau: ““‘We know 
nothing of childhood, and with our mistaken notions of it, 
the further we go in education the more we go astray. The 
wisest writers devote themselves to what a man ought to know, 
without asking what a child is capable of learning.’”17 Dewey 
comments; 


These sentences are typical of the Emile of Rousseau... . His insistence 
that education be based upon the native capacities of those to be taught 
and upon the need of studying children in order to discover what these 
native powers are, sounded the keynote of all modern efforts for educa- 
tional progress. It meant that education is not something to be forced 
upon children and youth from without, but is the growth of capacities 
with which human beings are endowed at birth.18 


Consistent with the same principle, in progressive schools 
“the children do the work, and the teacher is there to help 
them to know, not to have them give back what they have mem- 
orized” and not experienced. “Tests are often conducted with 
books open.... Lessons are not assigned”; otherwise, the child 
would be having knowledge poured into him from the outside 
instead of learning it from within.’ 


PRAGMATISM IN EDUCATION 


Corresponding to the industrial revolution in commerce and 
economics, Dewey postulates a similar change in education, 
which concentrates on the practical and useful aspects of 
pedagogy. 

Perhaps no phase of progressive education has been more 
roundly criticized. In Dewey's own words, “We are told that 
scientific subjects have been encroaching upon literary sub- 
jects . .. that zeal for the practical and utilitarian has resulted 
in displacement of a liberal education by one that is merely 
vocational .. . that the whole tendency is away from the humane 
to the materialistic, from the permanently rational to the temp- 
orarily expedient.”*° 

Writing in Fortune in 1944, under the title of a “Challenge 


17 Rousseau, as quoted in Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow, p. 1. 
18 Ibid., p. 2. 19 Ibid., p. 28. 
20 Dewey, “Challenge to Liberal Thought,” op. cit., 155. 
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to Liberal Thought,” Dewey defended this emphasis on science 
by appealing to the facts of history. 


The revolution in natural sciences is the parent of inventions of instru- 
ments and processes that provide the substantial body of modern industrial 
technology. This fact is so obvious as to be undeniable. . . . What 
perhaps is not equally obvious is that the marvelous advance in natural 
science has come about because of the breaking down of the wall existing 
in ancient and medieval institutions between “higher” things of a purely 
intellectual and “spiritual” nature, and the lower things of a “practical” 
and “material” nature.21 


This is a familiar theme with Dewey. He asks his readers to 
compare two simple facts of history: the primitive and unde- 
veloped industrial character of so-called “spiritual” cultures 
and the great advancement which industry and science have 
made since and where things of the “spirit” have been de-em- 
phasized and subordinated to material progress. It is therefore 
the duty of modern education to concentrate on practical and 
technical knowledge in preference to the purely intellectual in 
order to neutralize the bad effects of centuries of subordina- 
tion of matter to the spirit.2? Only in this way can we hope 
to rise from “relative sterility and stagnation to a career of fruit- 
fulness and continued progress in science.”** 


SOCIALISM IN EDUCATION 


According to Dewey, the fundamental concepts of instruction 


_and education are summed up in the one word “socialization.” 


The school and school organization, including curriculum, 
methods, discipline, and ideals, should be socialized because 
“the moral responsibility of the school and of those who conduct 
it is to society.”** So that “apart. from participation in social 
life, the school has no moral end or aim.”*> In religious term- 
inology, “the moral trinity of the school [is] the demand for so- 
cial intelligence, social power, and social interests.”*° 

However, it was not merely participation in social life in 
general which prompted Dewey to identify the aim of modern 
pedagogy with the good of society. It is social participation in 


21 [bid., 184. 22 [bid. 23 [bid. 
24 John Dewey, Moral Principles in Education, p. 7. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1909. 
26 [bid., p. 43. 
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a democratic society which demands a socialized form of edu- 
cation in modern times. 

Correlative to the scientific and industrial revolutions in the 
fields of knowledge and economy, there has been a democratic 
revolution in the political structure of government. And the 
democratic revolution means nothing, in Dewey’s hypothesis, if 
not the destruction of barriers between different strata of the 
population. “It is fatal for a democracy to permit the forma- 
tion of fixed classes,”?? social, cultural or religious. And since 
education is a participation in social life, it must correspond 
to and promote the society in which it shares. “For education,” 
also, therefore, “the distinction of classes must be definitely done 
away with. Such is the principle, the law, that dominates the 
whole social conception of education.”** 

An immediate corollary to this socialistic ideal is to give all 
the citizens of a democracy equal and unlimited educational : 
opportunities. For this reason, “the devotion of democracy to 
education is a familiar fact.”?° 

But Dewey is not satisfied with “the superficial explanation 
that a government resting upon popular suffrage cannot be suc- ; 
cessful unless those who elect and who obey their governors are : 
educated.”®° The real reason why education in a democracy 
is of its very essence is that “a democratic society repudiates i 
the principle of external authority [and] must find a substitute 
in voluntary disposition and interest; these can be created only 
by education.”*! | 

Summarily, therefore, the end of democratic education is to 
form a classless society, in which social stratification has dis- é | 


appeared. 


A democracy is more than a form of government; it is primarily a mode 
of associated living, of conjoint communicated experience. .. . Obviously 
a society to which stratification into separate classes would be fatal, must 
see to it that intellectual opportunities are accessible to all on equable 
and easy terms. A society marked off into classes need be specially 
attentive only to the education of its ruling elements.52 


But, as the history of economics teaches us, in such a society 


27 Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow, p. 315. 

28 John Dewey, ‘yee au point de vue social,” L’Annee Peda- 
go, sae III (1913), 4 


32 [bid. 
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“a small group .. . were free to devote themselves to higher 
things . . . because they lived upon the fruits of the labor 
of an industrially enslaved class.”3* Only in a classless society, 
promoted by socialized education, can we be spared “the con- 
fusion in which a few will appropriate to themselves the results 
of the blind and externally directed activities of others.”** 


OPPOSITION TO RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS 


Consistent with his attitude toward religion, as seen in a 
previous article,*> we should not expect Dewey to favor religious 
instruction in American public schools. However, we might not 
be prepared for the violent opposition to such instruction which 
he steadily maintained from his earliest years in education. 

Writing in 1908 in the London Hibbert Journal, under the 
title, “Religion and Our Schools,” Dewey observed: 


If one inquires why the American tradition is so strong against any 
connection of state and church, why it dreads even the rudiments of 
religious teaching in state-maintained schools, the immediate and super- 
ficial answer is not far to seek. The cause was not, mainly, religious in- 
difference, much less hostility to Christianity, although the eighteenth 
century deism played an important role. The cause lay largely in the 
diversity and vitality of the various denominations, each fairly sure that, 
with a fair field and no favour, it could make its own way; and each 
animated by a jealous fear that, if any connection of state and church 
were permitted, some rival denomination would get an unfair advantage.36 


But this, he said, is only a superficial answer to the question: 


. there was a deeper and by no means wholly unconscious influence 
at work. The United States became a nation late enough in the history 
of the world to profit by the growth of that modern (although Greek) 
thing—the state consciousness. This nation was born under conditions 
which enabled it to share in and to appropriate the idea that the state 
life, the vitality of the social whole, is of more importance than the 
flourishing of any segment or class. So far as church institutions were 
concerned, the doctrine of popular sovereignty was a reality, not a literary 
or legal fiction. Upon the economic side, the nation was born too soon 
to learn the full force of the state idea as against the class idea. Our 
fathers naively dreamed of the continuation of pioneer conditions and the 


83 Ibid., p. 102. 34 Ibid. 
_ 35 John A. Hardon, S.J., “John Dewey—Prophet of American Natural- 
ism,” The Catholic Educational Review, L (September, 1952), 433-445. 
36 John Dewey, “Religion and Our Schools,” The Hibbert Journal, VI 
(July, 1908), 800. 
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free opportunity of every individual, and took none of the precautions 
to maintain the supremacy of the state over that of the class, which 
newer commonwealths are taking. For that lack of foresight we are paying 
dearly, and are likely to pay more dearly. But the lesson of the two 
and a half centuries lying between the Protestant revolt and the forma- 
tion of the nation was well learned as respected the necessity of main- 
taining the integrity of the state against all divisive ecclesiastical divisions, 
Doubtless many of our ancestors would have been somewhat shocked 
to realize the full logic of their own attitude with respect to the sub- 
ordination of churches to the state (falsely termed the separation of 
church and state); but the state idea was inherently of such vitality and 
constructive force as to carry the practical result, with or without con- 
scious perception of its philosophy.37 


This analysis, it must be admitted, is penetrating. It gives 
a logical but unhistorical basis for the opposition to religious 
instruction in the American public schools. The decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the McCollum case was not based on 
Dewey’s principles or his interpretation of American history. 
This decision outlawed the use of public school machinery and 
specifically of classrooms for religious instruction. In its ma- 
jority opinion, the Court said that the practice of teaching 
religion in the public school fell “squarely under the ban of the 
First Amendment, as we interpreted it in Everson v. Board of 
Education (1947). There we said: ‘Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can set up a Church. Neither can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one 
religion over another.’ ”** If we begin by falsely assuming that 
the traditional doctrine of separation of church and state really 
means subordination of church to state, it is only logical that 
such a controversial subject as religion should be banned from 
public institutions of learning. The common good of the state 
as a political unit requires that anything which divides the citi- 
zens into hostile camps should be outlawed. 

However, Dewey goes beyond this position. Not only does 
he oppose any kind of religious teaching in public schools, but 
he claims that only such schools—minus religion—are promot- 
ing the common good, which is the unity of the state. The one 
thing, he said, “which has done most to discredit the churches, 
and to discredit the cause . . . of organized religion [is] the 


87 Ibid., 801. 
88 McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 
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multiplication of rival and competing religious bodies, each with 
its private interpretation and outlook.”*® Such division of 
peoples of different religions is fatal to political unity. And 
church-supported schools which teach their respective religions 
are fostering this discord. On the other hand, he maintained: 
Our [public] schools, in bringing together those of different nationalities, 
languages, traditions, and creeds, in assimilating them together upon the 
basis of what is common and public in endeavour and achievement, are 
performing an intinitely significant religious work. They are promoting 
the social unity out of which in the end genuine religious unity must 
grow. Shall we interfere with this work? shall we run the risk of 
undoing it by introducing into education a subject which can be taught 
only by segregating pupils . . . ? This would be deliberately to adopt 
a scheme which is predicated upon the maintenance of social divisions in 
just the matter, religion, which is empty and futile save as it expresses 
the basic unities of life.4° 

And finally, in line with his distinction between “religion” and 
“religious” already seen,*! he concludes that “schools are more 
religious in substance and in promise without any of the con- 
ventional badges and machinery of religious instruction, than 
they could be in cultivating these forms at the expense of a 
state-consciousness.”4? 

When Paul Blanshard published in 1949 his attack on the 
Catholic Church under the title, American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power, John Dewey praised the book, saying, “Mr. Blan- 
shard has done a difficult and necessary piece of work with 
exemplary scholarship, good judgment, and tact.” This recom- 
mendation appears on the jacket of the book and is signed, 
“John Dewey, Dean of American Philosophers.” Dewey's in- 
fluence may be seen throughout Blanshard’s work. His two 
chapters against American Catholic schools conclude with the 
following quotation from Dewey, arguing against any govern- 
ment support for Catholic education: “‘It is essential that this 
basic issue be seen for what it is—namely, as the encouragement 
of a powerful reactionary world organization in the most vital 
realm of democratic life, with the resulting promulgation of 
principles inimical to democracy.’ 

39 

Religion and Our Schools, Hard on. 

42 Dewey, “Religion and Our Schools,” 


, 807. 
43 John Dewey, as quoted in Paul Blanchard American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, p. 106. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. 
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ESTIMATE OF DEWEY'S INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 


According to his followers, “the most indigenous and ori- 
ginal American contribution to educational method was made by 
John Dewey.”*4 We have already touched upon the extent of 
this “contribution” to modern pedagogy. But the question still 
remains as to how deeply, de facto, Dewey’s pragmatic anti- 
supernaturalism has penetrated into the minds of American edu- 
cational leaders, 


Some years ago a government survey was made of the educa- 
tional philosophies held by 2,000 faculty members in seventy 
American schools for the professional training of teachers. It 
gives us perhaps the best answer to the question raised in the 
preceding paragraph. The survey instrument was a list of sev- 
enty-five agreement-disagreement statements grouped around 
seven basic categories which represented two opposing philos- 
ophies of life and education. One outlook favored traditional 
Christian conservatism in educational thought and practice, the 
other espoused, almost verbatim, the experimental philosophy 
of Dewey. The instructions given with the questionnaire made 
it clear that the purpose of the investigation was not to de- 
cide which outlook was inherently right or wrong, but to dis- 
cover which attitude these teachers of pedagogy preferred. The 
results of the survey were published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1935.° In the following table, which was prepared 
from the data of the survey by O’Connell,** are indicated in 
terms of percentages the reaction of these 2,000 teachers of 
teachers to the seven basic categories in the questionnaire. 


44 John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education, p. 237. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 

45 “Educational Philosophies Held by Faculty Members in Schools for 
the Professional Education of Teachers,” National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers, Ill, Part VII, pp. 459-507. Bulletin 1933, No. 10. 
Washington, D.C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1935. 

46 Geoffrey O'Connell, Naturalism in American Education, p. 216. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1938. 
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TABLE 1.47 PERCENTAGES OF 2000 MEMBERS IN 70 TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS TAKING THE CONSERVATIVE 
OR NATURALISTIC OUTLOOK 


=x 


Conservative or Traditional Liberal or Naturalistic 
Outlook 


Outlook 


Static 61% Dynamic 
Academic 43% Direct Life 
Science Philosophy 

Socialization 
Environment 
Active 
Separate Mind Naturalistic View — 


Total y Total 50.57% 


Most significant is the last named category in the table: the 
conservative belief in a “Separate Mind,” that is, duality of body 
and soul, against the naturalistic view of identity of matter and 
spirit. And, as is shown in the table, an even half of the pro- 
fessors of education accepted naturalistic monism as their philos- 
ophy of life. -. 

Two of the seventy-five statements which received the highest 
naturalistic vote were the following: (1)“46. Without passing 
upon the merits of communism, we might find a valuable sug- 
gestion for us in Russia’s current use of her public schools in 
carrying out a deliberately planned social program in the na- 
tion”;*8 (2) “74. It is more true to say that the self is the habits 
acquired by the individual in the course of his life than to say 
that the self must be there to acquire the habits.”4® 

Among educators themselves, the most dominant influence is 
undoubtedly exercised by school administrators. In this regard 
it is worth recalling that during the 1936 convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association, at St. Louis, over fifteen hundred 
sympathizing superintendents of schools attended the first meet- 
ing of the newly organized John Dewey Society, established to 
propagate the views of its namesake throughout America. Short- 
ly after his election as the first president of the Society, Archie 


47 Table reproduced from O’Connell, ibid. 

48 “Educational Philosophies Held by Faculty Members,” op. cit., pp. 
489-490. 

49 Thid., p. 480. 
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Threlkeld, superintendent of schools of Denver, Colorado, pub- 
lished a glowing tribute to the principles of John Dewey, em- 
phasizing his naturalistic philosophy of life and pragmatic con- 
cept of education."° 


Dewey’s disciples are correct, therefore, when they claim 
that no other American philosopher has so deeply influenced 
the thought of his generation. Without agreeing with them 
that he was also “the most understanding thinker on education 
that the world has yet known,” American Catholics recognize 
that his theories of pedagogy are a challenge to Christian edu- 
cation to defend itself against the errors of socialist naturalism 
and to develop its latent resources, at the risk of losing its hold 
on the modern mind. 


Leading ministers of eight Protestant denominations have an- 
nounced their support of the proposition for tax freedom for non- 
profit private schools to be voted on in California in the Novem- ; 
ber elections. 


The second annual observance of National Catholic Youth 
Week will take place from October 19 to 26; its theme is 
“U.S.A.”—“Unity, Sanctity, Action.” 


October 24 will be United Nations Day. Source lists of audio- 
visual materials which will be of assistnace in planning school 
observances are available for the asking at the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National Educational Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


More than five hundred educators attended the first Catholic 
Audio-Visual Educators convention in Chicago last August. 


50 Archie Threlkeld, “Dr. Dewey’s Philosophy and the Curriculum,” 
Curriculum Journal, VIII (April, 1937), 164-166. 

51 Ernest C. Moore, John Dewey, the Man and His Philosophy, p. 7. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930. 
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THE CURRICULUM LABORATORY 
AND INSERVICE EDUCATION 


SISTER MARY PAULINE, S.C.L.* 


Educational literature today abounds in material related to 
the inservice education of teachers. Recently school adminis- 
trators have evinced more than usual concern that teachers be 
given additional help. In not a few instances so many activi- 
ties have been added to the regular school program in the name 
of inservice education that teachers find themselves at a loss 
for time to prepare adequately for their respective classes. As 
a result, the very suggestion of inservice growth may, and some- 
times does, draw down on the unfortunate administrator the 
wrath of otherwise cooperative faculty members. 

With full cognizance of the possibility of incurring the disfavor 
of an aroused group of teachers, the writer would like to indi- 
cate an aid to inservice education which has received compara- 
tively little attention, namely the curriculum laboratory. While 
inservice education is emphasized in this article there is no 
intention to exclude preservice education of teachers from the 
benefits of the curriculum laboratory. It is readily observed that 
emphasis can be placed on one topic only in a short article. 


CURRICULUM LABORATORY DEFINED 


Various definitions of curriculum are in current use today. 
Depending upon the viewpoint of the author, administrator, 
or group of educators, curriculum may mean anything from an 
organized course in one specific subject field, to a planned pro- 
gram of subject matter with or without the inclusion of so-called 
“activities.” For purposes of clarification, the writer wishes to 
align herself with the men and women who believe that the 
term curriculum includes all the experiences of the child which 
are initiated or continued under the guidance of the school and 
for which the school is directly responsible. For example, under 
this definition of curriculum we mean not only the arithmetic, 


*Sister Mary Pauline, S.C.L., Ph.D., is a member of the Department 
of Education at Saint Mary’s College, Xavier, Kans. 
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spelling, geography and history periods, but also recess, as- 
semblies, games, and other social and individual activities en- 
gaged in by the child while he is under the guidance of the 
school. 

With regard to the term laboratory, we refer to a place set 
apart and equipped in such a manner as to enable the student 
to have first-hand experience with materials designed to assist 
him in obtaining useful and necessary data for the solution of 
his problems. 

Accordingly, we define a curriculum laboratory, as a place 
set apart and equipped with books and other materials advan- 
tageous to educators in their work of planning and administering 
a suitable curriculum for the boys and girls entrusted to them 
in elementary and secondary schools. As in the case of any 
laboratory, it would be directed by a person experienced in ele- 
mentary or secondary education and having the necessary pro- 
fessional training to direct others in the use of materials effectual 
in resolving their respective problems. 


ORGANIZATION OF CURRICULUM LABORATORY 


How shall a curriculum laboratory be organized? There are 
as many plans of organization possible as there are directors 
of laboratories. Realization of man’s individual nature would 
deter one from setting up a definite plan of organization as the 
final answer to the question. The present writer would suggest 
that the plan of organization be related to truth in its diverse 
facets since the real purpose of education is to bring the stu- 
dent to the truth. Truth is one but it is manifested under dif- 
ferent aspects. There are aspects of truth in the fields of religion 
and philosophy. The natural sciences and mathematics con- 
tribute their fund of truth. In the social sciences man finds 
many truths essential to better living in our society. How com- 
plete is a man’s life if he does not attain to some of the truths 
taught him through the language arts, literature, and the fine 
and the practical arts? Therefore, it seems that a curriculum 
laboratory may be profitably organized according to the five 
main divisions of truth just mentioned. In general, then, the 
materials in the laboratory would be classified under these head- 
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ings: Religion and Philosophy, Social Science, Natural Science 
and: Mathematics, Language Arts and Literature, Fine Arts and 
Practical Arts. However, supplementary sections could be added 
under separate headings whenever such additional classification 
becomes serviceable and necessary. For example, the test file 
might be more efficiently organized in respect to the chief types 
of tests. This would in no way interfere with the basic plan 
of organization nor would it render such a file less useful to 
educators. 


BASIC MATERIALS FOR CURRICULUM LABORATORY 


What materials should be included in a curriculum laboratory? 
The correct answer to this question would probably be: every- 
thing, since good teachers can profitably use many kinds of ma- 
terials. However, the equipment for the laboratory should be 
chosen with inservice education of teachers as a primary aim. 
The writer submits the following list as a statement of the mini- 
mum required needs for a curriculum laboratory which will 


contribute to the professional growth of elementary and secondary 
school teachers: 

(1) Textbooks, workbooks and teachers’ manuals. This 
would include several of the best books or series of books in 
the different subject fields. Copies of older texts may also be 
kept in the collection. 

(2) Sets of encyclopediae or similar books. 

(3) Professional books dealing with the various aspects of 
curriculum. 

(4) Catalogues of supplies and equipment and lists of books 
with comments of users, if possible. 

(5) Information regarding sources of free and inexpensive 
teaching aids together with samples of such items, whenever 
possible. 

(6) A test file containing sample sets of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, personality and aptitude tests. 

(7) Visual aids, such as pictures, charts, maps, and film strips. 

(8) Games and other mechanical devices used to supple- 
ment and reinforce the teaching of a particular subject. 

(9) Curriculum materials, courses of study and teaching 
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aids published by state departments of education and diocesan 
school offices. 


CURRRICULUM LABORATORY SERVICES 


In view of the number and variety of the materials found in 
a curriculum laboratory, what services can teachers expect as 
aids to their inservice growth? The services can be considered 
in the light of the different classifications of teaching aids men- 
tioned above. The writer would like to enumerate them as 
follows: 

(1) With regard to textbooks, workbooks, manuals, and pro- 
fessional books, the laboratory makes them available for inspec- 
tion, comparison, and evaluation. By conferring with teachers 
and administrators, the director of the laboratory is in a position 
to aid teachers in their selection of books and to advise teachers 
who are members of textbook committees in respect to adoption 
of certain texts. Further, if older texts are available, research 
in particular subject matter fields can be facilitated. Teachers 
who have access to a collection of books will not make educa- 
tional and economical mistakes by purchasing books on the basis 
of attractive advertisements. Sets of encyclopediae are similar 
valuable aids and, in addition, assist the teacher in giving ad- 
vice to parents concerning the purchase of such books for the 
home. 

(2) Frequently teachers are asked to serve on committees 
whose chief function is to recommend the purchase of supplies, 
equipment, and books. Catalogues and lists of such materials 
filed in the curriculum laboratory are a valuable aid to such 
teachers. Individual teachers in their annual report to the prin- 
cipal often find occasion to suggest that he buy certain articles 
for the coming year. The teachers who may find up-to-date 
information in a curriculum laboratory have an evident advan- 
tage over the teachers who do not have this opportunity. The 
value of these catalogues and lists is greatly increased by criti- 
cisms supplied by the users of materials advertised if the di- 
rector of the laboratory is able to secure such comment. 


(3) At present, both state supported and privately supported 
schools are in need of additional funds. Good teachers know 
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they cannot purchase all that their hearts desire in the way of 
teaching devices; therefore, they find a veritable gold mine in 
the section of the curriculum laboratory set aside for informa- 
tion and samples of free and inexpensive teaching aids. 

(4) The test file saves hours for the busy teacher by assist- 
ing her to choose tests for her class with a minimum of effort 
and a certainty which comes only with first hand examination 
of the tests. At the same time, the teacher is growing profes- 
sionally through her personal acquaintance with a variety of the 
best tests. 

(5) “Seeing is believing” is true of many things but never 
more true than when a teacher is selecting visual aids. The 
chart which makes such a beautiful advertisement may be dull, 
drab and useless when it is delivered. The curriculum labora- 
tory, with its collection of visual aid classified in the same man- 
ner as the subject matter, is a great help to the teacher. If 
the desired visual material is not actually on display, the di- 
rector of the laboratory will most likely have on file opinions of 
competent people in regard to it, or he may have seen it himself 
and be in a position to advise. Examination of visual aids to- 
gether with knowledge of the practical experience of others 
definitely assists the teacher to develop professionally. 

(6) Games and other mechanical devices used to supple- 
ment and reinforce the teacher’s presentation of subject matter 
serve teachers in two ways: they enable them to decide whether 
or not to purchase the devices and they furnish suggestions 
which challenge the teachers’ ingenuity to originate and con- 
struct new games for the classroom. 

(7) The well-equipped curriculum laboratory maintains a 
current file of curriculum materials, courses of study, and teach- 
ing aids published by state departments of education and di- 
ocesan school offices. Serious study of these pamphlets, bulletins, 
and the like contributes immeasurably to the efficiency of teach- 
ers. In addition to on-the-spot aid, such a collection provides 
a reserve for educational research of a kind helpful to teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools. 


CURRICULUM LABORATORY BULLETIN 
In addition to the services just mentioned by which the cur- 
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riculum laboratory becomes a vital part of any program of 
inservice training, the director of the laboratory may assist 
further. He may render valuable assistance by publishing a 
bulletin for the use of elementary and secondary school faculty 
members. Although such a bulletin will of necessity vary with 
directors, several types of articles would seem to be essential. 
At the least, the present writer would insist upon the inclusion 
of the following information: one article of a professional na- 
ture regarding some phase of curriculum planning; notice of 
new, free and inexpensive teaching aids; book reviews of cur- 
rent books dealing with curriculum; exchange of ideas of 
teachers. 

Needless to say, it is not feasible for every principal to pro- 
vide a curriculum laboratory for the use of his teachers. This is 
one area in which the colleges can cooperate with the inservice 
training of teachers, since today a curriculum laboratory is fast 
becoming an indispensable factor in preservice teacher educa- 
tion. If there is no college in a particular area, or if the existing 
college cannot provide for a laboratory, the responsibility would 
seem to devolve upon the local school authorities. In any event, 
if the laboratory is to give maximum service to teachers, it should 
be ideally located in a central place of easy access. 

Perhaps the writer has not exhausted the possibilities of a cur- 
riculum laboratory. Others in the profession may certainly be 
able to add to the list of expected services. Enterprising superin- 
tendents and alert principals will do well to consider giving the ; 
curriculum laboratory a prominent place in the programs of 
inservice education of their teaching staffs. 


Nine of the thirty-five college and high school publications 
cited as “Publications of Distinction” in the Catholic School 
Press Association’s annual survey-rating of member publications 
in September were issued by schools in Wisconsin. 


More than 1,500,000 high school pupils hold jobs after school 
hours. In 1940, the total was only 300,000. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE QUESTION 


CROPLEY ANDREW PHILLIPS* 


TRAINING IN ASKING QUESTIONS 


Very few people know how to ask questions. The art would 
appear to be something quite simple but actually it is one in 
which proficiency is acquired only after very long practice. The 
nature of our national life demands that we acquire this pro- 
ficiency to the very highest degree possible. Common sense 
points out that it is an acquiring best begun in school years. - 

It is not the purpose of this article to condemn memory or 
drill work. This article does not have the purpose of giving 
an unnecessarily idealistic meaning to the word activity. The — 
writer does believe, however, that questions are of very great 
importance because of the complexity of the American scene. 

The boy or girl taking a place in this scene must be able to 
ask intelligent questions. He must be able to ask questions 
which will help forward his efforts to find out what he wants 
to know. There is little time for questions which waste time in 
a scene which changes so rapidly. 

The writer has found that a number of techniques can be de- 
veloped which encourage students to think before they ask. 
These techniques were followed very closely during the school 
years 1950-51 and 1951-52 with great success at the Altamont 
(Ill.) Grade School. Particularly, it must be said that these 
techniques proved beneficial to slower students. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


A.S. was a girl afraid of almost everything about her in Sep- 
tember, 1951. She seemed to become terrified when asked to 
do even simplest things in class. This condition was due to un- 
explainable factors, but the writer felt that it could be cured 
by well planned encouragement and a reasonable amount of 


teacher protection. 


*Cropley Andrew teaches fifth grade in the Altamont 
(Illinois) elementary school. 
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THE PsYCHOLOGY OF THE QUESTION 


A.S. was a slow student but by no means without learning 
ability. With a continuance of desirable learning situations in 
later school years, she should be able to make a quite satis- 
factory record. Encouragement is a feature of such situations. 

Reading is the best field in which to start work of this sort. 
A.S. was given help directly, at first, when she experienced dif- 
ficulty in reading aloud but an indirect method was gradually 
introduced which proved much more effective. 

Oral reading has a definite place in elementary school work 
and it played a definite part in helping A.S. Whenever she 
encountered difficulty, I asked other members of the class to 
volunteer to help her. Instead of calling on them directly my- 
self, however, I required A.S. to look around the room and ask 
for help herself. 

The questions asked by A.S. in these situations were very 
simple but they were a means of starting her toward the point 
which she reached in May, 1952. She could then handle fifth 
grade reading material without trouble and showed strong indi- 
dications of wanting to ask more questions in other subjects. 

J.F. was a seventh grade Altamont girl troubled by a speech 
defect which made reading aloud an almost impossible task. 
Like A.S., she was not a superior pupil but by providing a situa- 
tion wherein she could face the difficulty imposed by the defect 
with a reasonable chance of success, the girl was helped over a 
dangerous spot in her schooling. 

J.F. and her classmates were required to write a number of 
papers for their science-health class and read them aloud. This 
could easily have been too much for a girl like J.F., as many 
members of the class were superior pupils. Such did not prove 
to be the case because many of the class members were, also, 
considerate’ beyond their years and fell in with my policy of 
encouragement. 

J.F. read her own paper and stood before the class while so 
doing. Not too many questions could be asked of her but 
enough were asked to give her valuable encouragement to learn 
as a member of a group. She showed great evidence of want- 
ing to be a real class member in this sense by May, 1952. 

If pupils are encouraged, they will ask questions. When they 
find that questions of high quality cause interesting learning 
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situations to come into existence, this desire to learn and the 
quality of their learning will increase. 


THE ASSIGNMENT AND THE ASKING OF QUESTIONS 


It is very easy just to assign a lesson. It is just as easy to 
make an assignment a stimulus which will cause pupils to want 
to ask intelligent questions. 

Not too much time should be devoted to the assigning of a 
lesson, nor is much time necessary if an understanding is had 
between teacher and pupils. This understanding should be a 
guidance maneuver on the part of the teacher which will cause 
pupils to want to ask their questions at the beginning of a les- 
son itself. 

The following is suggested as a means of approach to the 
problem which can be followed by the teacher: “Tomorrow 
we will begin our study of subtraction of fractions. This part 
of fractions will put us on the spot just as did the beginning of 
our work in fractions. Remember how we licked that prob- 
lem? That's right. We asked our questions at the right time 
and we're going to do the same thing now. Naturally, I want 
you to read the pages in our book about subtraction but I want 
you to do more than that. Read the material with the idea of 
being able to ask good questions when we start our work to- 
morrow. And what are good questions? That’s right. Good 
questions are those which help forward our learning. They are 
tools which we use in learning. Questions of no value don’t do 
this. They only take up time.” 


GRADING AND THE ASKING OF QUESTIONS 


A more difficult part of the understanding between teacher 
and pupils concerns the type and importance of credit to be 
given for the asking of good quesitons. The approach to the 
problem offered below can be modified as the judgment of the 
teacher may decide but it can be considered in itself as a sound 
basis for working out this part of question psychology. 

“Good questions are important. You people have developed 
a rather good way of asking them. The value of this skill is 
proved by the progress which you have made in your class 
work and I’m not going to let such a skill go unrewarded. 
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“When I sit down to make out grades for this six weeks, 
I'm going to keep in mind those who showed that they really 
knew where they were going and showed it by asking good 
questions. That's the all important thing, boys and girls. That’s 
the why of question-asking being important. Good questions 
help us find out what we want to know. They help us learn. 
That’s why credit should be given for them.” 

Some notes should be kept but at no time should too great 
an amount of book work be attached to this part of grading. A 
good general impression based on observation will measure best 
the use which pupils make of this tool of learning. 

It is suggested that the teacher note carefully the parallel 
between the quality of work done by pupils and the type of 
questions which they ask during the introductory parts of units. 
This proved to be an effective way of finding out the location 
of weak points in understanding among the pupils at Altamont 
and an even more effective means of guiding slower students. 

If conferences are held with pupils who ask poor questions, 
the psychological help will be great because the pupil will have 
been helped in his own efforts to learn and will not have had 
his learning done for him. Credit should be given for a pupil’s 
own efforts to eliminate weak points in his understanding of a 
subject or for a pupil’s own efforts to speed up progress in his 
work. Conferences should be a part of any teacher plan to 
give credit for questions. 

The emphasis on general impressions in dealing with the ques- . 
tion and grading should not prevent a teacher from collecting ; 
data on the progress made by her pupils in the development of 
this skill. The idea is offered in conclusion, however, that the ; 
best way to note the progress of child learning is to study chil- ; 
dren themselves under controlled learning conditions. , 


THE QUESTION IN COMPREHENSION READING 


The case of A.S. has been cited as one who benefited from 
oral reading. This type of reading instruction can be used in 
another way and be a part of the training given a class in ques- 
tion-asking. 

It was found at Altamont that a pupil who had read a reason- 
able portion of material aloud profited from having to answer 
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the questions of a classmate about this material. Even a slow 
pupil—with encouragement—can benefit from such an exercise. 

No pupil should have to read more than three paragraphs 
of reasonable length at any one time. When this has been done, 
the teacher can call on a second pupil for the questions about 
the material or ask the reading pupil to pick the questioner. 
Three to five questions should be asked and they should be such | 
that answering them will reveal how much the reading pupil 
has read for comprehension. The number of questions and 
paragraphs can be changed as needed. 

A.S. was able to create questions of this nature in April and 
May of 1952 with a reasonable degree of proficiency and showed 
herself reasonably well able to answer such questions. Pupils 
with greater ability should develop an insight into material 
studied in the intermediate grades which help them gain an 
even greater insight into the more advanced material of later 
grades. 


THE QUESTION AND THE WORKBOOK 


Though temptations to copy constitute a great danger in 
the use of workbooks by teachers, keeping in mind the psy- 
chology of the question can cause these temptations to be quite 
easily overridden. 

While attending the NEA Convention, held in St. Louis in 
February, 1952, I saw a workbook on exhibit which fitted in 
with the principles of this psychology. This workbook required 
that the teacher of a class have the only copy of the book and 
that stencils be taken from this copy to make copies of daily 
lessons for class members. 

Such a workbook would make it possible to use questions 
in a workbook lesson. If pupils are encouraged to ask ques- 
tions about workbook material, the danger of yielding to the 
temptation to copy or the danger of a workbook lesson becom- 
ing merely a session of pupils parroting answers in reply to 
teacher-made questions, will be minimized or even eliminated. 

A preparatory period should be a part of every workbook 
session. Pupils should be encouraged to ask questions during 
this part of a lesson because of the forwarding-of-learning prin- 
ciple which has been discussed. Questions at this time stimu- 
late the curiosity of a class. Questions asked in volume after a 
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class has begun to work on workbook material are of no value 
even though learning conditions may often make them necessary. 


A SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES 


(1) The complexity of the American scene demands a cer- 
tain proficiency in question asking of American citizens. 

(2) Pupils acquire the ability to ask good questions, in part, 
through encouragement. 

(3) Pupils will fight to overcome handicaps, if they receive 
this encouragement. 

(4) Pupils will develop a desire to learn as members of a 
group, if they receive this encouragement . 

(5) Class assignments should be given with the idea of 
stimulating pupils to formulate questions of their own about the 
material to be studied. 

(6) Credit should be given for proficiency in question asking 
which is shown by pupils in the course of class work. 

(7) A close study by the teacher of the parallel between the 
quality of work done by pupils and the type of questions asked 
by these pupils in preparatory lessons will reveal weak points 
in pupil understanding and provide a means of guiding slower 
pupils. 

(8) Slower pupils will gain in self-confidence if encouraged 
to ask questions. 

(9) Comprehension reading can be used to develop ques- 
tion asking ability in ways which will tend to benefit pupils 
through the help given in preparing them for the material of 
courses in later years. 

(10) Questions should be encouraged during the prepara- 
tory part of a workbook lesson. 


Construction of a new junior seminary for the Archdiocese 


of Los Angeles has begun on property adjacent to historic San 
Fernando Mission. 
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WHAT IS BECOMING 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION? 


THOMAS C. CAMPANELLA* 


The major concern of secondary education today is with life 
adjustment. The program favored for accomplishing this pur- 
pose is called layman education, the core curriculum, or general 
education, the last term being the one most widely used. In 
view of the effects of the spread of this approach to secondary 
education upon the work of the conventional high school, the 
writer made a survey of general education. The section of his 
study upon which this article is based dealt with the study of 
the concepts of general education, its purposes, and its methods 
as held by writers and byschoolmen throughout the country. 


DEFINITIONS 


The definitions employed by writers were discovered by care- 
ful study of current literature. These definitions were then sent 
to educators in various parts of the United States. Each man 
was asked to check the definition which best explained general 
education as he understands it and to add his own comments 
on the purposes and methods. 

The findings with regard to the meaning attached to the term 
general education can be interpreted in but one way. Con- 
temporary writers hold different points of view with regard 
to its nature. These conceptions range from the cultural to the 
highly practical. Between are many variations in emphasis upon 
these extreme notions. There is, then, no common agreement 
on what general education is. On the other hand, all writers 
agree upon the existence of the need for a program of general 
education. 

Most of the definitions of general education have a common 
major weakness: their neglect of ethics. Yet of the ninety-one 
respondents to the questionnaire, only seven noted the omis- 
sion in the definitions given of any specific reference to the 
influence of religion in the development of character and in- 


*Thomas C. Campanella is an associate professor in the Department of 
Education at Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 
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tegrity. Of these seven persons, only two stressed the necessity 
of including in the general education program a provision for 
direct religious training; the other five stressed the ethical, 
spiritual and moral values which ought to be made a distinct 
part of general education. 

In substance the comments accompanying the definitions 
given by those who demand emphasis on morality in general 
education call for education to bring about better human beings; 
to give due recognition to the facts that without morality there 
can be no complete development of the individual, and that real 
moral or character education rests primarily on religious edu- 
cation. These comments constitute a criticism of general edu- 
cation as the respondents have experienced it. To meet such 
criticism general education must stress three provisions. First, 
it must call for the development of the virtues. But no definition 
of general education examined told specifically what the term 
virtues included. 

Secondly, general education must provide social and civic 
education to enable the individual to recognize his responsi- 
bilities and duties toward his community, that is, to be a good 
citizen. This type of citizen must be a good man, one whose 
contacts with his fellow men are moral. When the individual 
citizens of a state act with moral integrity, the state, as a unit, 
does so too; for moral integrity is based on the acceptance of 
unchanging principles. 

In the third place, general education must call for the de- 
velopment of character, even though it does not define the 
term with any exactness. In that part of educational literature 
dealing with moral education, three terms are used to denote 
the same idea. They are character education, character for- 
mation, and moral education. Among the definitions in educa- 
tional literature of the term character there are so many inter- 
pretations as to make it practically impossible to unite on an 
all-embracing definition. Consequently, what character educa- 
tion really is and what its objectives are have not yet been fully 
agreed upon by contemporary writers. 

It is significant that despite the tributes paid to general edu- 
cation by its many advocates, recent reports (1951) by re- 
sponsible authorities still do not contribute to the understand- 
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ing of general education. Rather, they repeat, in the main, 
not only the old ideas, but they employ the terms, in fact in 
the very language, used by those who launched this new edu- 
cation more than twenty-five years ago. The significance of this 
fact, in all probability, lies in its usefulness in showing the failure 
to achieve progress in following out the suggestions made by 
those who correctly have been dissatisfied with the content and 
methodology of the secondary schools in the United States. 
Educators have apparently been unable to translate many of 
their objectives into a suitable curriculum. That is undoubtedly 
the reason for their failure to state in precise specific terms just 
what general education is. 

A finding of significance to those who favor the gradual in- 
troduction of general education on the secondary level is one 
which states that neither the general nor the specialized edu- 
cation as found in high school at the present time constitutes 
general education. The general course fails to qualify because 
it includes subjects on their cognitive and informational basis. 
This method is the one on which the traditional subjects have 
been justified. Again, the general course tends to stress sub- 
jects as such; it does not concern itself with broad areas such as 
a personality, mental health, recreation, and occupations. Spe- 
cialized education does not qualify as general education be- 
cause such training is an end in itself whereas general educa- 
tion, being a curriculum pattern, is a means to an end, the edu- 
cational goal of all-around development for the individual for 
complete living. 


OBJECTIVES 

Objectives for general education were presented fully in all 
the published statements which outlined the goals of the pro- 
gram as a whole. They were found in the reports of studies 
made by colleges, in the writings of educational theorists, in the 
numerous periodicals on the subject, in educational journals, 
and in the pronouncements made by teachers who had, at one 
time or another, experimented with the program. In every case, 
the purpose was to clarify the major objectives of general edu- 
cation. However, the finding with regard to the objectives of 
general education shows that the purposes of general education 
seem to be better understood in terms of performance or be- 
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havior than, more widely, in terms of knowledge. The enumera- 
tion of what general education would enable the student to do 
includes practically everything that enters into the educational, 
social, political, and ethical life of an individual. 

Despite conflicting schools of philosophy, many educators who 
advocate general education are agreed that its aim is to prepare 
youth for intelligent and successful living in their culture—Ameri- 
can democracy. 

For those educators who accept this objective of preparation 
for democratic living the movement has become identified with 
a democratic view of liberal education rather than with the 
more aristocratic position that the purpose of liberal education 
is to produce a small intellectually select group. In the question- 
naires the respondents, as a whole, agreed that general educa- 
tion should furnish the common basis for normal human living 
in a democratic society. But as to how to accomplish this pur- 
pose there was very wide disagreement. One solution was to 
prescribe a considerable portion of the student’s program in the 
field of general education. Another means proposed for unify- 
ing educational experience was to inculcate an understanding 
of our heritage by enabling students to secure a common cultural 
background. 

Of the three major agencies contributing to character forma- 
tion—the home, the church, and the school—the literature on 
general education examined had little or nothing to say about 
the function of the church in this most important phase of edu- 
cation. This omission occurs despite the importance of religion 
in will-training, acquiring of worthy ideals, habit formation, emo- 
tional control and moral integrity. 


PROGRAMS 


The programs of general education adopted to carry out its 
objectives were found to be almost as varied as the number of 
institutions working on the problem. One type of program em- 
phasizes particularly the development of intellectual power 
through the reading of great books, English and mathematical 
study, and cultivated discussion. This first type is not found in 
high school. Another type of program seeks to break away 
from the narrow specialization of organized survey courses. A 
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third type disregards the cultural heritage in favor of the com- 
mon needs of young people to improve their daily living by an 
understanding of the background of contemporary civilization. 
In keeping with this outlook, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA recommended a curriculum based on “common 
learning” for grades 10 to 14, as a means of preparing all youth 
for social responsibility, family life, effective communication, en- 
joyment of things beautiful, together with ethical insight and 
self-reliance. The fourth type of program emphasizes the needs 
of youth by building curriculums around the special interests, 
abilities, and deficiencies of individual students. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The data secured suggest that the unifying philosophy in 
general education in its present state of development is the con- 
cept of man as a social animal. This conception of man’s re- 
sponsibilities as currently found in general education limits them 
to his relations with society. 

Most advocates of general education hold experience to be 
the only method for learning. They believe man lives in a 
world of constant change; accordingly, the philosophy of general 
education is a philosophy of change. This philosophy can be 
described as follows. 

Since man lives in a constantly changing world and since it is 
not possible to envisage a final view of reality, they say that 
there can be no absolute values or standards of judgment. On 
this conception of a changing world the advocates of general 
education predicate the function of education. They maintain 
that, with the ability to make the necessary adjustment, man, by 
intelligently reconstructing his experiences, can remake the 
world to meet his needs and desires; can create his own values 
and his own truths. That is to say, human experience provides 
the only means of interpreting the world. In sum, the advocates 
of experience maintain that man lives in an incomplete and con- 
stantly changing world; but that by utilizing his experiences 
intelligently, he can secure a measure of control over the world 
and mould it to meet his needs. 

In this philosophy of change and of the oneness of man with 
his environment as the essential features of general education, 
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its proponents emphasize an important conclusion: since man 
and everything about him are constantly changing, there can be 
no permanent moral values and moral standards. In this philos- 
ophy, education is really the process of sharing in the continuous 
reconstruction of experience. Thus the individual becomes the 
end and society the means. This idea is contained in the 
avowed ultimate objective of general education as accepted by 
the experience school: education is the enrichment of the life of 
the individual, and social inheritance is only a means to that end. 

The work of education becomes the task of teaching indi- 
viduals certain behavior to meet changing conditions. Since 
society is held to be composed of conditioned individuals sub- 
ject to constant change in every detail, it is evident that the 
experience school of education disregards and denies the true 
nature of society inasmuch as it does not allow for the concept 
that man is divinely created and possesses definite rights, duties, 
and obligations. 

The effects of the philosophy of the experience school upon 
the objectives for general education are both positive and nega- 
tive. The positive implications include: (1) emphasis upon 
immediately practical and utilitarian status as their objectives; 
(2) group cooperation as both the means and end of education. 
The negative implications include: (1) omission of preparation 
for the ultimate end of man; (2) failure to stress definite and 
exact moral values and standards as objectives. The inadequacy 
of this school of thought lies principally in its lack of provision 
for directed religious and moral training since it makes society 
the final end of all human endeavor. 

Granted that the data collected for this survey of general 
education, reported in the preceding account, are representative, 
the answer to the question raised in the title of the article is 
rather clear. In its present stage of development general edu- 
cation is impaired by four serious conditions: (1) there is lack 
of agreement upon the meaning of the term; (2) though the 
objectives are described in terms of activities, they are not at 
present described in terms of knowledge; (3) the programs of 
general education in various parts of the country vary greatly 
because of the differences in thinking with regard to the mean- 
ing of the term; and (4) because the philosophy underlying 
the movement is pragmatism, it is unsound. 
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THE BOOK-TEST SYSTEM 
FOR OUTSIDE READING 


BROTHER FRANCISCUS WILLETT, C.S.C.* 


Every English teacher has looked at a big pile of book reports 
on his desk and sighed, “There must be an easier way of do- 
ing it!” 

After he has spent hours wading through the pile, this same 
teacher will have two complaints: “I’m sure that half the class 
didn’t really read these book”; and, “I’m sure that I saw the 
same book report last year.” 

There is indeed an easier way of handling outside reading, 
a way that makes absolutely sure that the student has read the 
book. This is the book-test way. Many teachers are already 
using book tests. Most, however, have not even heard of them. 
It is for these latter that this article is primarily intended, though 
book-test users may like to read how another teacher handles 
these materials. 

Two companies publish book tests, the Jones Book Tests, of 
Hill City, South Dakota; and the Kenyon Publishing Company 
of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Both publish catalogs which are 
free for the asking. A complete testing program, with a list 
of five hundred to a thousand books, can be set up for about 
thirty-five dollars. 


SIMPLE SYSTEM FOR CHECKING READING 


In a two-year period of experimentation I have developed 
this system, which is now working without a hitch. At the 
beginning of the year, I assign my students a composition on 
the kinds of books they like to read. At the end of the com- 
position I ask them to list the names of the books they have 
read. Reading these gives me an idea of the literary background 
of my pupils, at the same time furnishing a list of books they 
have read, thus helping me avoid duplication. With this knowl- 
edge I rate each student A, B, or C, in descending reading 
ability. 

*Brother Franciscus Willett, C.S.C., is a teacher at the Gibault School 
for Boys in Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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The book list each student receives is also divided into A, 
B and C parts, with books listed under each. The more dif- 
ficult books, of course, are in A group, the medium in B, and 
the easy ones in C. 
Here is a typical entry in the book list: 
A45 

54 Two Years Before the Mast—Dana 

441 The Cardinal—Robinson 

41 The Citadel—Cronin 


The A45 refers to this group of books... In all three sections 
I have about two hundred groups like this. When I assign a 
book to a student, I merely give him a slip of paper with his 
name and a group number on it. (There will be some com- 
ment later on assigning books rather than letting each student 
choose his own.) 

The student then has one week in which to procure any 
one of these three books from the library. At the end of that 
time, I ask the students to turn in on a sheet of paper the num- 
ber, title, and author of the books they have selected. 

Suppose the student to whom A45 has been assigned chooses 
Two Years Before the Mast. I ask him to put down the 54 be- 
cause that is the number the test of this book has been given in 
my files. A permanent number assigned to a book and its book 
test saves much time for the teacher. Besides the number, 
the student writes down also the name and author of the book 
as a double check. 

The student then has another week in which to read the 
book. During that time, with the slips turned in by the stu- 
dents in my hand, I take from the files the book tests for each 
student, arranging them according to the seating arrangement. 

On the day of the tests, I simply pass out the tests together 
with the small answer sheet. In five minutes’ time I collect 
both of them. To correct the answer sheets takes an hour, per- 
haps, less. 

Each test is objective, the student choosing from four state- 
ments the one that best completes a sentence given at the be- 
ginning of the question. There are ten such questions. Since 

. the answers consist only of letters, correcting these tests is simply 
matching the student’s answer sheet with my answer sheet. 
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TECHNIQUES ASSURING RELIABILITY 


And the tests are reliable. A student who has read the book 
assigned him carefully should easily answer seven of the ten 
questions correctly, indicating that he has read the book. A 
lower score indicates that the book has been poorly read, or 
not at all. 

Couldn’t the students remember the answers and pass them 
on? Practically, no. First of all, the books are individually 
assigned. It would take great effort or coincidence for one 
student to run across another who had read the same book. 
For this reason, the desire to attempt to “get around” the tests 
is taken away. Further, to “beat” the tests, the answers would 
have to pass through two memories. Any teacher knows what 
too often happens when material passes through even one 
memory. As an added check, however, the same set of books 
is not assigned to the same section for a while. I alternate 
groups of books among my sections, making it practically impos- 
sible for two people to get together on the same book. And 
remember, the student has a choice of three books. This means 
that some books may not be read for a month or two. 

I assign books in groups of three’s, giving the student his 
choice of one, to make sure that each student will surely be 
able to get his book. When I first used this system, I assigned 
only one book. Too often students would come back saying 
they were unable to get the book from the library. This brought 
on a great deal of confusion, and hardship for the pupil. When 
three books are assigned the student can almost always get one. 

Then, too, each group of three contains three different types 
of book. Thus, while the teacher retains the assigning of the 
book, the student has freedom of choice in what type of book 
he selects. Every one is happier that way. 

I believe in the teacher’s assigning a book, for too often the 
student doesn’t know what he likes. Because he is in a read- 
ing rut, he keeps taking the same kind of book from the library. 
By introducing him to different levels and types, the teacher 
widens his reading horizons. As a side outcome, it does top 
book report cribbing. 
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LIMITATIONS OF SYSTEM 


It is true that this system does not test the depth of the 
students’ reading. It merely tells whether or not the book was 
read. Of course, most book reports do no more. If a teacher 
would like to accomplish more, he could have the students who 
have read the more worth-while books drop around in spare 
moments to discuss the book. Or students could be trained to 
write book reviews in which ideas would be evaluated. These 
would still be much shorter than the standard book report. 

This, in outline, is the system I have successfully used. Per- 
haps if you give it a try, you'll never want to return to the big 
pile of book reports on your desk. I know I don't. 


Almost all the architects contacted in a recent survey by 
the American School Publishing Corporation prefer one-story 
buildings for elementary schools, while only 30 per cent of 
them think high schools should be one-story buildings. 

According to Australia’s new budget, parents may deduct from 
income tax £50 for each dependent child under twenty-one re- 
ceiving full-time education. The policy applies to children in 
denominational schools as well as those in public schools. 

The Salesian Fathers will soon build the first technical school 
in the Philippine Islands. To be called the Don Bosco Techni- 
cal Institute, it will be located in Victorias, N.O. 

Ten years ago, the average adult twenty-five years and over 
had completed only 8.6 years of schooling. Today his educa- 
tional attainment is up to 9.3 years. 

The Rockefeller Foundation granted a total of $19,403, 596 for 
educational projects last year. 

Response to Archbishop Richard J. Cushing’s plan for a School 
of Theology for Lay People in Boston was so enthusiastic that 
facilities planned had to be doubled. The school is taught by 
Dominicans from Providence College and held at Ursuline 
Academy. 

Very Rev. Francis E. Moriarity, S.S.E., has been appointed 
the ninth president of St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
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THE CHRISTOPHERS— 
A NEW ORDER OF PEACE 


ELIZABETH GILMARY 


Four hundred years stretch, between St. Joan of France and 
Father James Keller, M.M. Four hundred years separate the 
Order of Peace from the Christopher movement. Yet, remark- 
able enough, a large number of contemporary American Christ- 
bearers are picking up the precise weapons for peace that the 
Good Duchess of France advised for her Order in the fifteenth 
century. 

St. Joan herself knew little enough peace, though her father, 
King Louis XI of France, had dedicated his life to its preserva- 
tion. Even his promise of her hand during childhood to the 
futuré Louis XII, who eventually repudiated her, was an effort 
to knit warring factions. Throughout her unhappy married life, 
Joan strove against overwhelming odds to maintain domestic and 
national peace. Perhaps because of this unequal struggle and 
very definite failure, her later efforts were based on the idea 
that peace, like love, is contagious; that one man of peace may 
make an army of peacemakers, and a nucleus of peaceable hearts 
work the miracle of a warless world. 


BRING PEACE TO REIGN 


The Order of Peace which was the result of these ideas in 
Joan’s mature years might be more accurately termed a con- 
fraternity, for it had no convent, no vows, no distinctive habit. 
Laymen of all types as well as priests and religious belong to 
it. The main ebjective of its members, as outlined by our Blessed 
Mother herself to St. Joan, was to play the role of peacemakers 
in their own little world. “Exert yourselves,” our Lady urged, 
“to bring peace to reign among those with whom you dwell.” 

We note here that this was not to be worked out on a grand 
United-Nations scale. Its strength lay in the small but penetrat- 


1 Ann M. C. Forster, The Good Duchess, Joan of France, p. 145. ,New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1950. 
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New ORDER OF PEACE 


ing action of the individual in his own sphere, in what Father 
Paul Furfey designates as “personalist action—that external ac- 
tion which has charity for its motive.” Of it he writes further: 

Personalist activity is, by a strange paradox, more effective even politi- 
cally than extreme forms of political action. ... For personalism is a 
leaven. Its gentle influence spreads imperceptibly until the whole mass 


of people has been changed. Then the people are ready to accept the 
desired reforms.? 


Put into a practical program by Blessed Father Gabriel-Marie, 
St. Joan’s spiritual guide, the suggested plan for peace was three- 
fold: (1) to entertain no hatred or ill will against anyone; (2) 
to speak ill of no one, but rather to make excuses for the erring; 
and (8) to strive to make peace between those involved in 
quarrels, 

The motto of the order, PEACE-LOVE, was fashioned, in 
Latin, into a cross as an emblem: 
Cc 
PAX 


Four hundred years ago, St. Joan’s band of peacemakers 
labored seemingly in vain. Today the Christophers resume with 
similar tactics and an identical purpose. 


WHERE THERE IS NO LOVE, PUT LOVE 


Father James Keller of Maryknoll, founder of the movement, 
explains its beginning. A Jewish friend, as he finished reading 
in Men of Maryknoll about the much accomplished in the Orient 
by a few determined missionaries, exclaimed: “These are 
Christians with guts. There ought to be a million more like 
them!” That observation, claims Father Keller, 


convinced me that a million people in all walks of life could be found 
to help restore the peace of Christ in the world. Each person was im- 


wk H. Furfey, Fire on the Earth, p. 92. New York: Macmillan Co., 
8 Ibid., pp. 94-95. 
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portant, each counted. Yes, each could be an apostle, a missioner, a 
Christ-bearer and play some part, however small, in hastening the much 
neglected command of Christ, “Go ye into the whole world, preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 

If a few more would live for peace now, millions might not have to 
die for peace in the future.4 


There are no membership cards or dues for Christophers. 
Organization is kept at a minimum, that minimum being mainly 
publicity and financed by voluntary contributions. Anyone may 
join, the objective being to “carry Christ’—His ideals, His prin- 
ciples, His love, His peace—into the world that is so largely 
Christless. The Christopher motto is an old Chinese proverb: 
“Better to light a candle than to curse the darkness.” The 
candle is a symbol of love, for the Christophers reverse St. Joan’s 
motto, Pax-Caritas, and put love first, with peace for its radiance. 

In the book, You Can Change the World, the fullest explana- 
tion Father Keller has written of the basic Christopher philos- 
ophy, he discusses at considerable length and with endless, 
emphatic illustrations, the power of personalist action, that ac- 
tion motivated by love of God and of others for God’s sake. 
Example after example is brought forward to drive home his 
point, that “nothing really matters except loving God and others 
over the whole world as far as you can reach.”® 

That his love must be operative is perhaps the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Christopher belief. “If you love people,” reiterates, 
and yet again, the pen of Father Keller, “you will go to them.” 
The chapter entitled “Reminders for Christophers” advises: 


Go among people; don’t avoid them. The Gospels reveal how our 
Lord was ever on the move . . . always with the hope and prayer that as 
He moved among the people He would reach some who could be reached 
in no other way. . . . He went to dinners, to weddings, to all sorts 
of gatherings; He engaged in conversations with all types of persons and 
in all sorts of places—on the road side, on busy city streets, in village 
squares, in wheatfields, at the seashore, at the side of a well, in the 
desert, on the mountainside—anywhere and everywhere. And the people 
flocked to Him because He first went to them. 


4 James Keller, M.M., Careers that Change Your World, p. 3. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 1950. 

5 James Keller, M.M., You Can Change the World—The Christopher 
Approach, p. 49. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. 
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Whenever He prayed, He invariably and immediately followed through 
with some concrete act of love for men.® 

Another reminder shows us yet another light on this love. St. 
John of the Cross said: “Where there is no love, put love, and 
you will find love.” Father Keller puts it this way: 

Inspire confidence: don’t dishearten. “There is no surprise more magi- 
cal than the surprise of being loved,” Charles Morgan once said. “It is 
God’s finger on a man’s shoulder.” 

Therefore, never write anybody off... . Even the man who has de- 
cided to have nothing whatever to do with God isn’t frozen in that state 
of mind. Deep in the very roots of his being . . . there is an ever-present 
tug toward God. It is the privilege of Christophers to help him become 
aware of this tremendous tug.? 


CHRISTOPHER MOVEMENT SUPPLEMENTS RELIGION 


Those who protest that the Christophers stress unorganized 
action miss the fact that such has always been more successful 
than organization from the top. It is from the people that the 
great movements of history have arisen; from the people that 
even the highly organized must derive their ultimate strength. 
The Christopher movement is not a substitute for organized 
religion but a supplement to it. 

That it appeals to peoples of all or no religions is to the good. 
Many a lost energy for God is thereby salvaged, and the seed 
planted in yet another soil to fructify. No act of love is ever 
lost. In a world where violence and dark hatred are rapidly 
gaining, the gentleness of the love of Christ, in the many little 
candles of the Christophers, may yet guide our steps to peace. 

And those who say that the movement will die with Father 
Keller do not appreciate the force of the stone in the ripples 
that stretch to the farthest shore. As St. Joan of France died, 
and eventually, her Order of Peace, so the Christopher move- 
ment may, as a movement, die too. But the ideal remains, 
and the techniques which are as old as Christ, and as im- 
perishable. 

There is, perhaps, some promise of this immortality in the 
choice of the official Christopher prayer. It is the Peace Prayer 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 


6 Ibid. pp. 363-364. 
7 Ibid. p. 369. 
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To you, 

Monitor of mercy 

That Love has stationed 
Beside this bundle 

Of sentient whims 
Exploding beside you. 


Together we walk 

To the opening flowers 

Of Existence, 

Pausing before thorns, 

With you pushing away 

The brambles of my pathway. 
O mute, but ever eloquent 
Of cartographers: 

Light of my walk in darkness, 
Your shadow ever falls 
Athwart my conscience. 


O patient, silent executant 
Of my ancient faith, 
Ever am I made aware 
Of your great guiding hand, 
Leading me in and out 
The labyrinths of life 
Amid the chaos of the lost: 
Lifting me when I have fallen: 
Drawing me ever closer to 
The divine fulfillment of 
Your heavenly mission, 

_ To deposit me safely at last, 
Within the forgiving arms 
Of our beloved 
And heavenly Father. 


—Epwarp McNAMEE 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE IpEA oF Gop IN THE CATHOLIC CHILD 
by Rev. John B. McDowell, Ph.D. 


The purpose of this study was’to examine the learning proce >s 

as it is involved in religion. Specifically, the child’s understand- 
ing of God was examined in an effort to get at those factors 
which facilitate or interfere with the learning. An effort was 
made (1) to establish a methodology for investigating this and 
other phases of the religion program; (2) to study certain specific 
religious concepts (the divine attributes); (3) to determine the 
rate and degree of development of these concepts; (4) to analyze 
various incorrect notions and indicate their consequences; (5) 
to test various conclusions currently accepted; and (6) to give a 
statement of the Catholic child’s concept of God. 
_ After interviewing 350 children the author formulated a test. 
Twelve theologians associated with The Catholic Jniversity of 
America examined the test and established the key. The test 
was then validated on a population of 2,000 children, after 
which it was administered to 2,263 boys and girls from the fourth 
through the twelfth grades. The schools cooperating in this 
study were selected from six different dioceses in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

The idea of God was investigated from two aspects in order 
to appraise both the formal and informal instruction which the 
child receives. First of all, an examination of the formal instruc- 
tion was undertaken through a technical vocabulary test and 
thought questions which constituted the first part of the test. 
In the second part of the test the student was given the op- 
portunity to indicate his concept of God in simple, descriptive 
terms. 

An examination of the test scores indicated that there was 
significant improvement from the fourth through the ninth grades, 


*Copies of these published doctoral dissertations may be purchased from 
The Catholic University of America Press, Administration Building, The 
Catholic. University of America, Washington 17, D.C. Catalog with com- 
plete listing sent upon request. 
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after which little growth was apparent. The curve of growth 
leveled off at the ninth grade. 

A study of the items in the first part of the test revealed that 
a large percentage of the students did not understand the techni- 
cal vocabulary employed in the study. Many students associated 
incorrect meanings with these terms, and in many instances these 
errors persisted unduly throughout the period of formal train- 
ing. Many of these incorrect meanings colored a great deal of 
religious information and led to other serious errors. By examin- 
ing related items it was also apparent that many children merely 
memorized certain definitions, and when this occurred such 
definitions had little meaning for them. 

In many cases in which the technical term was not recognized, 
the meaning which it represented was developing. This would 
indicate that little effort was being made to associate the mean- 
ing and the technical term. 

Many concepts do not develop to the point possible because 
of interference which may be due to real or apparent contra- 
dictions. Moreover, it was evident that the careless use of 
analogies and examples can produce serious interference in the 
learning process. 

An analysis of the second part of the test indicated that there 
was regular and steady improvement from the fourth through 
the tenth grade in the description of God preferred by the tested 
population. After that point no improvement was apparent. 
As the average child moved from grade to grade there was evi- 
dence of a more accurate description of God. He thought of 
God as a spiritual Being and preferred more frequently abstract 
terms in describing Him. Younger children preferred concrete 
forms and anthropomorphic expressions, but gradually the in- 
adequacies of these terms were recognized. Brighter students, 
as measured by the test, avoided anthropomorphisms and used 
abstract terms more frequently than the slower students. Girls 
gave a more accurate description than boys, and specific differ- 
ences consisted largely in typical feminine terms which the girls 
used in describing God. 

Certain modern research workers have maintained that Cath- 
olic children manifest too great dependence on God, exhibit 
too much fear and too little love. The data presented in this 
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study do not support any of these theories. Likewise, there 
is no evidence of the so-called “Age of Religious Awakening” 
maintained by certain modern psychologists. There was con- 
tinual improvement in understanding which gradually unfolded 
as the child moved from grade to grade. 

When the children selected terms different from that indicated 
by the judges, there was no indication of a distorted idea of God. 
In every instance their idea of God was extremely warm and 
personal. 

The study suggests many practical conclusions. It points out 
the need of intensive research work in the religion area. It also 
indicates the need of applying the principles of sound psychology 
to the teaching of religion. Certain practical techniques are 
outlined whereby such principles may be applied. There is evi- 
dence that the secondary religion program is not meeting the 
needs of the students at that level. The reasons for this situa- 
tion are studied and suggestions are made for overcoming this 
difficulty. Certain recommendations are made to authors of texts 
and courses of study as well as to administrators and teachers. 


Factors IN INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT by Rev. Justin A. 
Driscoll, Ph.D. 


There are many, even major, disagreements as to how the 
mental abilities of man are organized. In an effort to bring 
somewhat conclusive evidence to bear on one of these ques- 
tions, the present study explored the factor pattern emerging 
from the performance of boys in junior year of high school on 
groups of intelligence and achievement tests. 

The data for the dissertation were obtained by administering 
four groups of tests, three of intelligence and one of achievement, 
a total of thirty subtests in all, to a population of more than 
two hundred boys who were just completing their junior year 
in Catholic coeducational high schools of the Archdiocese of 
Dubuque. The means, standard deviations, and standard errors 
of the means were obtained from the raw scores of the subtests. 
The scores were then correlated by the Pearson product moment 
method, and the resulting matrix of 870 coefficients was sub- 
mitted to two methods of factor analysis. Thurstone’s centroid 
method was applied first, exhausting the matrix by the removal 
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of three factors. These were plotted and analyzed by the method 
of extended vectors. Later the Spearman-Moore technique con- 
firmed and amplified what previously had been discovered by 
_ the Thurstone method. 

Three correlated factors were found to underly the perform- 
ance on the tests. They were identified as cognitive, verbal, and 
numerical, respectively. According to the second analysis the 
one called numerical, however, was not homogeneous but sub- 
divided into numerical and spatial abilities. 

A super-general factor was also found to be operative among 
the four groups. The relationships, therefore, among the four 
groups indicated the presence of two factors in each group of 
tests, the one general factor proper to each group and the super- 
general factor common to all groups. 

The intelligence tests employed in the experiment were not 
found to be distinctively tests of intelligence. The achievement 
tests proportionately contributed more to the common variance 
of the tests than did the intelligence tests. This suggests that 
the various tests have not been clearly defined, and that intel- 
ligence quotients and mental ages based on them are ambiguities 
resulting from a combination of several variables. 


All full-time faculty members at Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md., are now receiving a $500 cost-of-living salary 
increase this year. This new pay rise, along with past ones, lifts 
the faculty salary scale approximately 100 per cent above the 
1940 level. 

Ground will be broken for at least six new Catholic high 
schools in the Chicago Archdiocese within the next year. 

Belleville Diocese (Ill.) has spent more than $5,000,000 for 
the construction of new schools since World War II. 

Approximately 166,500 boys and girls registered this term in 
elementary and secondary schools of New York Archdiocese. 

More than a thousand teachers of Catholic elementary schools 
attended curriculum courses given during the summer by staff 
members and accredited representatives of the Commission on 
American Citizenship of The Catholic University of America. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic University’s vice rector, Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, 
was made a domestic prelate with the title of Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor by His Holiness Pope Pius XII last month. 
Monsignor Hannan has been on the faculty of The Catholic 
University of America since 1940, when he joined the teaching 
staff of the School of Canon Law. He was made vice rector 
of the University in November, 1951. 


First nun to teach politics at The Catholic University of America 
is Sister Thomas Albert Corbett, O.P., of Columbus, Ohio. 
Sister has been appointed an assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Politics in the School of Social Science. She re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree at St. Mary of the Springs College, 
Columbus, in 1935, her master’s degree in social administration 
at Ohio State University in 1936, and her doctor's degree at 
The Catholic University of America in 1950. Since 1950 she has 
been teaching at St. Mary of the Springs College. 


New editor of the Catholic Periodical Index is Joseph W. 
Sprug of The Catholic University of America Library. The 
editor during the past fourteen years, Laurence A. Leavey, 
whose office was at Manhattan College, New York City, resigned 
to accept employment elsewhere. The Catholic Periodical In- 
dex is a publication of the Catholic Library Association provid- 
ing an author and subject guide to approximately ninety Cath- 
olic magazines, both American and foreign. It was first pub- 
lished in 1930 and, with the exception of the period 1934 to 
1938, has been published continuously since. Because of rising 
costs and limited circulation, the new editor will experiment 
with printing the Index by the photo off-set process through 
the preparation of typescript cards from which the off-set pro- 
duction will be made. It is possible also that the size of the 
temporary quarterly issues, which are later cumulated, will be 
changed with a view toward further economies. 


Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart (Madison, Wis.) has 
instituted a complete educational system for training both teach- 
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ers and students in Christian social living. From kindergarten 
through college, classes are being conducted in conformity with 
the Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living Curriculum of 
the Commission on American Citizenship of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Children of five years and student teachers 
in their twenties are learning how to use in their daily living 
the social philosophy of Christianity. The Edgewood program, 
first of its kind in Catholic education, is being conducted by 
Sister M. Nona, O.P., president of the college, and Sister M. 
Joan, O.P., registrar, who are also elementary school consultants 
of the Commission. Student teachers attending the college have 
the advantage of watching classroom work, at the elementary 
and secondary school levels, of teachers experienced in teach- 
ing the curriculum. The Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living Curriculum is now the basis for courses of study in 
twenty-nine dioceses; it is used partially in as many more as 
well as in many Catholic teacher training institutions. 


Loyola University of Los Angeles recently announced a new 


twenty-year, deferred tuition plan to enable young parents 
to make provision today for their sons’ college education to- 
morrow. The plan is a combined, $2,000 insurance policy and 
college education guarantee and, according to Loyola officials, 
is unique in American education. Here’s how the plan works. 
A thirty-year-old father wishes to provide for the college edu- 
cation of his five-year-old son. He draws a policy with Loyola 
University wherein the school guarantees to provide the boy 
$2,000 in credit any time he enrolls. The father in turn agrees 
to pay $104.5 annually for twenty years. In the event of the 
father’s death any time after the first payment, the full $2,000 
would be paid to the family. The contract also carries refund 
guarantees if the boy does not attend Loyola or makes use 
of only a part of the $2,000 credit. If the boy is now in ele- 
mentary school, then the parents may obtain a ten- or fifteen- 
year, deferred tuition plan. Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa worked out the plan with Loyola and is issuing the 
policies through the University. 


St. Mary’s University of San Antonio has joined with other 
private colleges and universities of Texas in organizing the 
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Foundation of Voluntarily Supported Colleges and Universities 
to make united appeals to corporations for financial aid. Rev. 
Louis J. Blume, S.M., president of St. Mary’s, has been named 
secretary of the organizing committee. Chairman of the com- 
mittee is Dr. W. C. Finch, president of Southwestern University 
(Methodist). Membership is open to affiliates of the Southern 
Association of Colleges or the Association of Texas Colleges. 
About a score of colleges and universities are supporting the 
new group. 


Marywood College (Scranton, Pa.) is now offering a major 
in medical technology and wider opportunities for training in 
speech and drama. Under an agreement with the Mary Im- 
maculate Hospital School of Medical Technology in Jamaica, 
Long Island, N.Y., girls majoring in medical technology follow 
the Marywood curriculum for the bachelor of science degree 
with a major in biological sciences for three years. In May of 
their junior year, they go to Mary Immaculate Hospital for a 
twelve-month internship, after which they must pass an ex- 
amination given by the Registry of Medical Technology. 

Marywood’s enriched speech and drama program will be 
housed in a new, ultra-modern theater. Described as one of 
the most complete collegiate theaters in the East, it will serve 
to acquaint students with the latest technique in stagecraft. It 
is equipped with a television booth, which will be ready for 
use as soon as the commercial market makes such a project 
possible. 


Mundelein College (Chicago, Ill.) has opened a speech clinic 
for prospective teachers and a Saturday course in speech correc- 
tion for teachers inservice. Designed especially for Sisters 
in Chicago area schools, the speech correction course will con- 
tinue until January 17, 1953. The speech clinic, offered on 
Saturdays as well as on regular school days, will provide services 
for children at the elementary and secondary school levels whose 
speech defects are severe enough to handicap them in their 
school work and social progress. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Bishop John King Mussio of Steubenville, Ohio, taught 
English III and IV at Steubenville’s Catholic Central High 
School during September. The Bishop volunteered his services 
because of a critical shortage of teachers. Later new teachers 
arriving in the diocese relieved the Bishop and he was able to 
return to full-time work in his office. Like any other teacher, 
it is reported, the Bishop stopped at the office of the principal 
of the school before beginning classes to get the course of study 
and textbooks he was to use. 


Rochester’s (N.Y.) two new Catholic high schools will be 
staffed by Jesuits and Carmelites. The Society of Jesus is to 
operate a projected new Catholic boys’ high school in the City 
of Rochester; the Carmelite Fathers’ school is to be for boys and 
girls and will be built in Auburn, New York. The White Fath- 
ers, as the Carmelite Fathers are popularly known, have con- 
cluded an agreement with the Sisters of St. Joseph of Rochester 
to teach the girls. The new schools are to be built and equipped 
with funds to be sought in a forthcoming Bishop’s High School 
Jubilee Fund Campaign. The schools are planned to accommo- 
date one thousand students each and are expected to open in 
September, 1954. Plans for the Auburn School call for the erec- 
tion of a combination building with separate wings for the boys 
and the girls. Both groups will share such facilities as cafeteria, 
library, and gymnasium. 


Working while attending high school was much more com- 
mon last year than in 1940. Twice as many teenagers held jobs 
after school in 1951 as in 1940. According to the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, when school plus work became too heavy 
a load, the student usually gave up school. Last month, the 
Department issued a guide for schools, employers, unions, place- 
ment agencies, and community groups entitled “National Policy 
on Employment of School-Age Youth.” Among other things, it 
recommends that a combined school-work week for high school 
students should not exceed forty hours. The NEA Research 
Division announces that soon it will release the report of a sur- 
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vey which will confirm the Department of Labor's statement 
that defense employment and manpower shortage have made 
more difficult the struggle to keep youth in school. High school 
absenteeism, the survey will show, rose during the past two 
years, and the issuance of work permits increased by 73 per cent. 


Worcester (Mass.) diocesan high schools will offer this year 
special pre-induction courses. Bishop John J. Wright of Wor- 
cester, in announcing the courses, said that they are being of- 
fered because of the increased number of youths being drafted 
following high school graduation and “evidence of a grave need 
for pre-induction moral education.” The courses provide an 
introduction to the possibilities and problems of military life 
with emphasis on moral principles. Lectures are given by 
selected priests and laymen. Through a military contact office, 
set up in the Diocesan School Department, and an advisory com- 
mittee of former chaplains and servicemen, information is made 
available to seniors on draft laws, induction policies, and other 
aspects of military service. Once the program is set up and 
tested within the framework of the diocesan school system, 
it will be extended to include Catholic boys attending non- 
diocesan schools. 


Crosses may not be worn by Sisters teaching in a new high 
school at Hawkesbury, Ontario. Two Sisters are among the six- 
teen teachers employed to teach at the new public high school 
there. The Sisters have agreed not to wear crosses while teach- 
ing classes but they will wear their religious habits. Their con- 
tracts with the high school are under their individual family 
names, instead of their names in religion. The new school has 
an enrollment of 325 pupils, the majority of whom are Cath- 
olics. Of the teaching staff, half are Catholics. The school is 
open to pupils of all faiths and is operated under the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Province of Ontario. Religion is not 
taught during regular school hours. The Sisters agreed not to 
wear crosses while teaching because of a provincial regulation 
which stipulates that religious insignia are not permitted in a 
public school classroom. 


Seventy teen-age German boys and girls arrived in this coun- 
try in August for a year’s study in American schools. Sponsored 
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by the National Catholic Welfare Conference under a U. S. 
Department of State program, these pupils will live with Cath- 
olic families in twenty-two States, going to Catholic high schools 
and learning first hand how Americans live. In Germany 15,000 
boys and girls competed for 400 places in the Department of 
State program. The Act of Congress authorizing their year of 
study requires that they return to Germany at the end of the 
school year. As the new group of students were settling down 
in their American surroundings, two groups of last year’s stu- 
dents went home. The first group returned to Germany, while 
the second went back to Austria. 


Pupil terms should be used in library indexing, says the 
American Association of School Librarians. A survey of stu- 
dent library aides in Chicago schools last year on terms used 
by high school pupils improved index headings. Until re- 
vision of cataloguing, pupils could not find the following sub- 
jects: dating, cartoons, fraternities, public speaking. They were 
listed as “courtship,” “caricatures,” “Greek-letter societies,” 
“speaking.” The American Association of School Librarians, 


as a follow-up to the Chicago survey, made a nation-wide test 
on selected items in the subject-heading index commonly used 
by schools. It was found that students were six times more 
likely to look up “social security” than “insurance-social,” eight 
times more likely to look up “interior decoration” than “house 
decoration,” and ten times more likely to look up “labor unions” 
than “trade unions.” 


Christian Foundation Program in Catholic Secondary School 
is a new publication of The Catholic University of America 
Press which will prove valuable to administrators and teachers 
in Catholic schools. Edited by Sister Mary Janet, S.C., of the 
Commission on American Citizenship, the volume contains the 
proceedings, formal papers and seminar reports, of the work- 
shop in secondary education, conducted at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in June, 1951. Its price is $1.75. Its con- 
tents describe, from many points of view, how each of the major 
areas of our cultural heritage may be utilized to contribute to 
the common goals of Christian living. 
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Summer vacations are archaic contended C. L. Brownell, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Columbia University, at a recent con- 
vention of the American Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation in Los Angeles. Brownell claims that the 
idea of summer vacations started about one hundred years ago 
because families needed their children at home for farm work 
during certain months of the year. An eleven-month school year 
to assure children of supervised recreation in the summer was 
recommended by Brownell because with modern industrializa- 
tion and urbanization of society, children would probably be 
better off in school most of the year than in city streets. He 
conceded, however, that “we should give the kids one month 
off.” 


Art which encourages religious practices in the home 
is the heart of the program offered in The Catholic Elementary 
Art Guide (official organ of the Elementary Education Commit- 
tee of the Catholic Art Association) for 1952-1953. Each issue 
of the current year’s Guide is devoted to a special problem in 
art, e.g., making illustrations, lettering, weaving, clay modeling, 
making rosaries, making candle holders, carving crucifixes, print- 
ing, embroidery, etc., and has been prepared for the benefit of 
parents as well as of teachers. 

Included in the Guide are step-by-step procedures, the philos- 
ophical aspects of each technique described, brief discussions of 
seasonal or timely Christian practices, and recommendations for 
activities at various grade levels. At no time is the Guide in- 
tended to supplant a course of study in art but rather to sup- 
plement and enrich those already in use. Subscription price for 
the Guide is only $1.00 a year. Additional subscriptions sent to 
the same address are 40 cents each. A special rate for those 
ordering ten or more than ten subscriptions sent to the same 
address is $1.00 for the initial subscription and 30 cents for each 
additional one. Subscriptions to the Guide may be sent to the 
Elementary Education Committee, Catholic Art Association, 1111 
West Bancroft Street, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
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Reading instruction in the United States has passed through 
eight different phases and is now on the threshold of the ninth. 
So states Nila B. Smith of the Reading Institute, New York Uni- 
versity, in a report which describes the history of reading in- 
struction and analyzes current trends in the teaching of reading. 
Much of the material contained in the report, which appeared in 
the May issue of the NEA Journal, can be advantageously used 
as a core for discussions in faculty and PTA meetings. 

Dr. Smith feels that procedures to be followed in the teach- 
ing of reading in the future will be influenced by the demand 
for a steamlined type of reading ability which will permit per- 
sons to read at the rate of 1,000 words per minute. Also influ- 
encing reading instruction methods will be the present emphasis 
on semantics and critical reading. 

Apropos to Dr. Smith’s summary of reading instruction trends 
is the recent statement of Dr. Gertrude Hildreth (Brooklyn Col-. 
lege) that oral reading has a limited place in the reading pro- 
gram of the schools. Oral reading, she insists, should be taught 
to develop skills involved in reading aloud and to build self- 
assurance and poise on the part of the pupil. If oral reading 
is to accomplish these objectives, the pupil who is asked to 
read aloud should be given material a grade or two below his 
silent reading level. This easy reading material promotes self- 
confidence and allows the pupil to concentrate on how he is 
speaking. Furthermore, other pupils in the class should be 
listening to the reader; they should not be expected to read 
silently the same material as the child who is reading orally. 


Lengthening of elementary schooling in order to provide a 
longer period of common experiences oriented to active citizen- 
ship is being recognized by nations throughout the world. This 
observation as well as other information on education in other 
countries is presented in the August 20 issue of Education Sum- 
mary—an issue devoted to reporting educational trends outside 
the United States. 

In Sweden, for example, a revision of the educational struc- 
ture will introduce a nine-year “comprehensive” school to re- 
place the various elementary and middle schools which now 
exist. In the new organization, which is expected to go into 
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effect in the 1960's, all children, regardless of social status or 
mental ability, will follow the same curriculum through to the 
eighth grade inclusive. At the ninth grade level, there will be 
separate curricula for students preparing for the gymnasium 
(which leads to university entrance), for vocational training, 
and for those who will terminate their education after a year or 
two in the secondary school. Under the current system, this 
differentiation in programs of study takes place as early as the 
fifth grade. 

According to Education Summary, education in India is chang- 
ing more rapidly than in any other country in the world. School- 
ing of the masses is now a primary objective in the educational 
system of India. Formerly, more attention was paid to the higher 
education of a few than to the removal of illiteracy among the 
lower classes of the nation’s population. In an effort to de- 
crease the 280,000,000 illiterates among its 362,000,000 people, 
India aims to establish a primary school in each village. 


Children’s immature behavior needlessly distresses teachers is 
one the conclusions which Louis Kaplan of Oregon College of 
Education reached after a survey on the nature of annoyances 
of elementary school teachers. Kaplan’s study, undertaken on 
the assumption that if the troubles of teachers are known, steps 
can be taken to relieve them of disturbing emotional strains, is 
reported in the May issue of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search. Two hundred fifty experienced elementary school teach- 
ers attending the 1950 summer session of the Oregon College of 
Education participated in the survey. 

Situations which distressed two-thirds and more of the partici- 
pating teachers reveal that teachers are much perturbed by child 
behavior which violates the teacher’s personal standards or chal- 
lenges his role as a leader, disciplinarian, or instructor. Al- 
though the child who daydreams was rated fourth as a source 
of annoyance, most of the behavior patterns distressing to teach- 
ers are those concerned with aggression or low standards of de- 
portment, appearance, and accomplishment. 

It appears that when a child does something disturbing to the 
teacher, this action is considered serious. Behavior which may 
have harmful repercussions on the child’s future adjustment is 
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of some concern to the teacher but does not provoke the same 
high degree of annoyance which other forms of behavior do. 
The type of child behavior which disturbs teachers implies that 
perhaps teachers are being distressed by behavior which is nor- 
mal for children but unpleasant to adults. For instance, 73 per 
cent of the teachers surveyed are annoyed by children who are 
careless in their work or appearance. Kaplan’s concluding 
recommendation is: “. . . teachers need a broader background 
in the psychological, sociological, and philosophical bases of edu- 
cation; they need to understand, accept and tolerate the normal 
behavior of children . . . guide it into more mature patterns; but 
withal refrain from becoming involved emotionally in a process 
which time and growth will take care of.” 


Mobilization of school resources to combat juvenile delin- 
quency was proposed by the Association of Assistant Superin- 
tendents in a seventy-page report to the Board of Education in 
New York City. The Association pointed out that though the 
school is not authorized to deal directly with some of the funda- 
mental factors underlying delinquency, it can exert a powerful 
influence on the adjustment of children if it utilizes its resources. 
Recommended in the report as vital in any effort to eradicate 
juvenile delinquency are: good school plants equipped with 
modern facilities; smaller classes in order that teachers establish 
individual relationships with children; well-trained, sympathetic 
and emotionally adjusted teachers; a school curriculum designed 
to meet every pupil’s level of development, ability, and interest, 
and the strengthening of guidance and remedial service. 

In order to discover how the school might be contributing to 
juvenile delinquency, the principals of fifty-seven schools in five 
Brooklyn districts covering both high and low delinquency areas 
were asked to indicate what school influences might be re- 
sponsible. Frequently mentioned were: inadequate measures 
for detecting those who are problem children, poor administra- 
tion and adjustment of problem children, incomplete health and 
psychological follow-ups, inadequate service from attendance 
bureau, and lack of adequate recreational and leisure-time pro- 
grams. 
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His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, in a letter to the 386 parishes of the archdiocese this past 
summer, said that if Catholics did not support the Catholic 
Schools in the City of New York, the City would be obliged to 
spend $425,000,000 to erect the buildings, not including pur- 
chasing the sites, and $110,000,000 annually to operate the 
schools for the 280,529 pupils attending them. His Eminence 
pointed out that every fourth child in New York City who is 
of elementary or secondary school age attends a Catholic school. 
There is enrolled in 426 Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools in the five boroughs of the city a total of 280,529 pupils, 
or 28 per cent of all city children in the age group affected. 
The Cardinal praised the faithful for their sacrifices in support- 
ing Catholic schools in spite of the taxes they pay for the sup- 
port of public schools. Later in a speech to publishers, editors, 
radio, television and advertising executives, given at Los An- 
geles, California, the Cardinal emphasized to his audience that 
“we believe public schools are good, we support them loyally. 
At the same time, we believe in parochial schools which have 
training in love of God as the foundation stone of secular 
knowledge.” 


Current expenditures of a Catholic elementary school 
in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee last year amounted to $43 per 
pupil, according to a report published last month in the Herald 
Citizen, the archdiocesan newspaper. This figure does not in- 
clude any capital expenditures. The particular school which 
the report covers had an enrollment of 389 pupils and a teaching 
staff of eight Sisters and one lay teacher. Total current expendi- 
tures were $16,714: for Sisters’ salaries, $4,500; lay teacher's 
salary, $2,375; cleaning costs, $950; coal and utilities, $1,464; 
new equipment, $500; upkeep repairs, $1000; convent utilties 
and repairs, $2,925; janitor’s salary, $2,400; and miscellaneous, 
$600. The initial cost of the school and convent, both built in 
the 1880's, was paid off long ago. In some parishes, especially 
new ones, payment of principal and interest on debts will add 
considerably to the cost of education of each pupil. 
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Enrollment in private and parochial schools for 1952-53 
will be 269,000 over that of 1951-52, according to U. S. Office 
of Education estimates issued last month. About 90 per cent of 
the enrollment in the category of “private and parochial schools” 
is accounted for by Catholic schools. In this report, however, 
the U. S. Office does not differentiate Catholic schools from 
other private schools. Public elementary schools are expected 
to enroll 22,671,000, as against 21,318,000 last year; 1952-53 
public secondary school enrollment is estimated at 5,525,000, as 
against 5,456,000 of last year. Private and parochial elementary 
schools are expected to enroll 3,268,000, as against 3,025,000 
last year; secondary schools, 684,000, as against 658,000 last year. 


Riding public school buses by parochial school pupils 
was allowed under one Ohio decision in September and denied 
under another. The school board of Elyria, Ohio, reversed an 
earlier decision which had barred Catholic and Lutheran 
parochial school pupils of nearby East Carlisle from riding pub- 
lic school buses. The action came after 720 out 1,146 voters in 
the district signed a petition saying that they favored the trans- 
portation of parochial school pupils. The motion which reversed 
the school board’s earlier stand provides that, if the State takes 
no action, the question will be put before the community “at 
the next possible election,” which may be in May, 1953. 

Asked for a ruling as to whether pupils of a St. Charles School 
in Boardman Township, Mahoning County, Ohio, could ride 
public school buses, Assistant County Prosecutor Harold Hull 
ruled they could not. His decision was reversed by his superior, 
County Prosecutor William Ambrose. The township school 
board, however, used Hull’s decision as the basis for a four to 
one vote against transporting Catholic school children. 


State and county funds were cut off in September to St. 
Peter's School, Sterling, Colorado, by a court ruling on the 
grounds of violation of the separation of church and state. Two 
nuns teaching in the school had been employed by the local pub- 
lic school district. The court ordered them to refrain from wear- 
ing religious garb while teaching public school children. The 
ruling in effect held that St. Peter’s School had been operated as 
a parochial rather than a public school though the nuns testified 
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in court last February that religious instruction was given from 
8:30 to 8:55 a.m., before school began at 9:00 a.m. 


Religion is more valuable than state funds, the people of 
Lima, Wisconsin, decided last August. For the past thirty years, 
the public school board rented Holy Rosary School and paid 
salaries to the nuns who taught there. Last March, Wisconsin 
Superintendent of Public Instruction George A. Watson denied 
the school state aid on the grounds of its proximity to a Cath- 
olic church and its general religious atmosphere. The local 
school board then made a revised proposal to set up the grade 
school and Sacred Heart High School, which has been run as 
a parochial school since its founding in 1926, on a public school 
basis. Watson disapproved of the revised plan on the same 
grounds, 


In September, Holy Rosary School opened as a parochial 
school. For the first time in twenty-five years religious instruc- 
tion will be an integral part of the regular school day. The high 
school will continue on the same basis. Both will be completely 
supported by the parish. The parish will operate five school 
buses to gather pupils in rural areas. The La Crosse Franciscan 
Sisters wil] teach—hired by the parish. It is estimated that it 
will cost $16,000 to operate the school on a parochial basis. In 
former years state and county aid amounted to $12,000. The 
parish, moreover, will lose the $1,000 rental formerly paid by 
the school district. The school district will now operate as a 
“closed” district, transporting the five or six non-Catholic pupils 
from Lima to nearby Durand public school at an annual cost 
to the district of $4,000. 


NEWSBITS 


The church hall of St. Helen’s Parish, Newbury, Ohio is be- 
ing used this year by Geauga County Opportunity School for 
classes for retarded children. There will be no rental, but the 
public school board will pay for heat and light. 


Columbus, Ohio, parochial schools are receiving the city health 
department's nursing service this year. 
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Tue ENcuisH LancuacE Arts by The Commission on the English 
Curriculum of The National Council of Teachers of English. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxiii + 

1 


English teachers as well as curriculum makers in the language 
arts area the country over are going to welcome this book as a 
valuable addition to the literature of their teaching interest. 

The purpose of The English Language Arts is threefold: 
(1) to give an overview of the curriculum in English language 
arts from the preschool through the graduate school, (2) to 
bring the best thinking in the field to bear upon major issues 
faced by curriculum committees throughout the country, and 
(3) to describe as illustrative for local committees a method of 
approach to curriculum-making found useful in the study. 

The unifying concept of the book is the principle that Eng- 
lish skills develop in a continuous manner and that, conse- 
quently, curriculum plans and courses of study must provide 
for sequential growth by the close articulation of the various 
levels of instruction. Similarly, the concept that the growth 
in language skills is intimately related to other growth factors 
in education is dominant throughout the book. A very com- 
mendable correlated feature of this study is its insistence that 
instructional procedures have validity and worth only in the 
measure of their effectiveness in contributing to personal growth. 

Sane balance marks all suggestions for building up an Eng- 
lish curriculum, for teaching any of the variety of skills neces- 
sary for the effective use of language, and for developing at- 
titudes, appreciations and norms for living that are indicative 
of power in the language arts and increased maturity. In fact, 
we have here an exposition of a working philosophy for the 
teaching of English on all levels. The book might well be called 
a motivation policy for English teachers and those who deter- 
mine the courses of study and the curricula in the language 
arts area. It is a re-orientation program, a new interpretation 
of the goals and foundational principles of teaching the language 
arts “in the light of our own age.” 
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Intellectual good taste is a delightful quality of the book. 
There are no high pressure tactics aimed at pushing the reader 
into an opinion. Neither is the study marked by any vagueness 
in the significance attached to the abstract terms used to discuss 
the role of English in building up proper attitudes and appre- 
ciations. 

One cannot fail to notice the resemblance between The Eng- 
lish Language Arts and The Christian Impact volumes of Sister 
Mary Rosenda, O.S.F. Some of the unit concepts are identical 
with hers. 

The pleasurable reading afforded by The English Language 
Arts instills an eagerness for the appearance of the four volumes 
to follow. The fine quality of the work in this first volume makes 
it evident that its companion volumes could hardly meet the 
public in rapid succession. Much paper and printer’s ink will 
have been used discussing, attacking, and defending this initial 
volume before the appearance of the other four. 


SisteR Mary $.N.D. 


Notre Dame Academy, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


St. Prosper oF AgurraINnE: THE CALL oF ALL Nations. Trans- 
lated and annotated by P. De Letter, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Press; London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. 
Pp. 234. $3.25. 


The De vocatione omnium gentium discusses that most diffi- 
cult of theological problems, the reconciliation of belief in God's 
will to save all men with belief that not all men are saved. 
This has, of course, been a problem which the best Christian 
intellects throughout the centuries have labored to solve, and 
the discussion has developed in many ways since the fifth century 
when this treatise was written. It is probably true to say that 
the modern reader will not find very much light shed on the 
question as such by the De vocatione omnium gentium, but yet 
he will find the book of great interest. The interest is mainly 
historical. We see here how an inquiring mind, not one of genius 
but yet capable and balanced and anxious to face the difficulties 
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squarely without merely disguising them, dealt with this prob- 
lem after it had passed through the hands of St. Augustine. 

This brings us to the problem of authorship. In the seven- 
teenth century, doubt was cast on the authorship of St. Prosper 
and it was not till some twenty years ago that the matter was 
put (it seems hardly too much to say) beyond reasonable doubt. 
At that time Dom Cappuyns wrote an article in the Revue Béné- 
dictine which showed convincing reasons for accepting the au- 
thorship of St. Prosper. The interest, then, in this book is to 
follow how St. Prosper treated the theories of St. Augustine on 
grace and free will. He had to meet the objections raised by 
the Semi-Pelagians, to defend the doctrine that grace was a 
free gift of God, and at the same time to agree that God wills 
all men to be saved. 

All this is explained by Fr. De Letter in a clear and com- 
petent introduction. He argues that to harmonize the two 
aspects of Catholic teaching in this matter “one way alone was 
open, namely, to disconnect the gratuitous character of grace 
from the Augustinian doctrine on predestination.” (p. 12). St. 
Prosper maintains that a general grace is given to all men, yet 
all men are not saved because they do not receive the special 
graces which are necessary for actual salvation. The weak point 
in the theory is that there is no clear admission that the reason 
why the special graces are not given to all men is that they are 
sometimes deliberately refused. It is perhaps surprising that 
neither St. Augustine nor his successors made more use of the 
principle which St. Augustine clearly enunciates in some pas- 
sages, that a choice of evil is, as such, a negative choice (cf. 
De libero arbitrio 2.54). “Yet from another point of view the 
De vocatione holds an important place in the history of Augus- 
tinism and of St. Augustine’s influence on Catholic theology. It 
is an evident desire and an effective attempt to tone down 
Augustine’s rigid expression and views on predestination” (p. 
18). 

It remains to say that this volume maintains the high standard 
of the Ancient Christian Writers series. The translation is done 
in clear English, breaking up the Latin sentences when neces- 
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sary and thus making it easy for the reader to follow. The notes 
are careful and scholarly and helpful for understanding the text. 


D. Mark PontTIFeEx. 
Downside Abbey, 
Stratford-on-the-Fosse. 


CouNSELING IN CaTHoLic LirE aNp Epucation by Charles A. 
Curran. New York: Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. 462. $4.50. 


The field of guidance or counseling is one area in which non- 
Catholic educators come rather close to the Catholic philosophy 
in education. It is also one area in which Catholic educators 
can make the greatest contribution since counseling is part of 
Catholic life in the broader sense as well as part of Catholic 
education. It is altogether appropriate, therefore, that Father 
Curran’s book should make its appearance at this time and that 
it should carry the title it does. 

This book is thoroughly Catholic since it is based in large 
part upon St. Thomas Aquinas. The first section on “The virtue 
of counsel and counseling skill,” in which the relationship be- 
tween counseling and Catholic doctrine is shown, is perhaps the 
best section—-at least from the reviewer's point of view. The 
very last part, on “counseling and virtue,” shares this excellence. 
These sections read like a thesis on Catholic philosophy and 
theology. 

In the other sections of the book, on “the process of personal 
integration” and on “the skill of counselor,” Father Curran dis- 
cusses counseling methods and gives examples of transcribed 
interviews. This part of the book is most interesting but at 
the same time disappointing. It is interesting because Father 
Curran follows the school of non-directivists in counseling meth- 
ods. Since non-directive counseling has been attacked at various 
times as being opposed to Catholic philosophy, it would naturally 
be interesting to see what a Catholic priest would say about it. 
He, of course, approves of it and does a fairly successful job 
of showing that there need be no clash between Catholic doc- 
trine and non-directive methods in counseling, a thesis which 
the reviewer accepts. But, it is here that the book is just a 
little disappointing, since Father Curran nowhere meets the issue 
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squarely enough. He does not answer possible difficulties which 
might arise and which have arisen. If he had done so, the book 
would be far more forceful and effective. 

It is nevertheless a splendid contribution to the field of guid- 
ance. It should be read by every priest whether teacher or 
not. It could very profitably be used as a textbook in seminaries 
or universities and it is a must for educators and those in the 
field of counseling. 

Joun T. Byrne. 
Guidance Director, 
St. Louis Archdiocesan High Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Past Twat Lives Topay by Carl Becker, Sidney Painter, 
and Yu-Shan Han. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1952. Pp. 
viii + 856. 


Every age is an age of transition because the world of men 
and things is never static and at rest. Civilizations and cultures 
are in growth, full flower, or decline, but even at their time of 
greatest perfection and seeming permanence they are subject to 
change. There are, however, periods in history in which the 
changs are more profound, widespread, and evident, more com- 
plex and violent, and likewise more difficult to interpret, than 
those of relatively peaceful and stable times. Our own time is 
above all others a period of cataclysmic change. Within the 
past few decades we have witnessed wars waged upon a world- 
wide scale, with weapons of apalling force, and with deeper and 
more lasting destructive effects than any previous conflict. 
Revolutions of a new kind, more comprehensive and far-reaching 
both in causes and in consequences than earlier ones, have taken 
place. Older world powers have been weakened or even en- 
tirely destroyed and new powers have arisen. Ours is a di- 
vided world of two hostile camps and two irreconcilable ways of 
thought and action. 

To understand the world in which we live today and to per- 
ceive in some measure what the future holds, it is necessary for 
the new generation of students to have a wider view of the past. 
It is no longer enough to look at history only from a European 
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or western point of vantage. Such things as the emergence of 
Japan, China, and India as world powers and the disintegration 
of Europe’s colonial empires render sterile the older procedure 
in teaching and studying world history. Nor is it any longer 
proper to give so heavy an emphasis to purely military actions 
as was usual in earlier textbooks. Today’s history must give a 
much larger consideration to factors that derive from other orders 
of thought and action, such as those of religion, philosophy, and 
physical science, and to social and economic theories and 
realities. 

This approach to world history has wisely been taken by the 
authors of The Past That Lives Today and they have followed it 
with balanced judgment and with admirable success. Hence, 
they can write in their preface: 

All the civilizations that have played important parts in the develop- 
ment of today’s world and that are likely to play important parts in the 
future are adequately treated. Of perhaps equal importance, the stories 
of these civilizations are told from their own, rather than from a wholly 
Western, point of veiw. The stories are told in terms of the little people 
as well as the leaders, of their daily problems, and their changing ways 
of living which helped to create the world we know. The status of the 
individual in society is strongly emphasized. Both what happened and 
why it happened are significant parts of the story. 

The Past That Lives Today is made of eighteen units, each of 
which contains from two to four parts. The titles of these units 
indicate the general plan and character of the work. They are: 
How the Building Began; The Greeks Take the Lead; How 
India and China Began; The Romans Build a World of Their 
Own; The One World of Rome Becomes Three; The Building 
Begins Anew in the West; The Building Continues in the Far 
East; The Modern World Takes Shape in the West; The Far 
East Continues Its Ancient Ways; Two Revolutions Change the 
Western World; Liberal Ideas Spread in the West; How Men 
Progressed in Building the Western World; Science Revolu- 
tionizes the Western World; Moslems and Orthodox Christians 
Feel the Pull of the West; The Far East is Drawn into World 
Affairs; International Rivalries and World War I; Twenty Years 
of Indecision; What Kind of a World Have Men Built? 

In these units the authors give a remarkably clear picture of 
the general course of history. They write in the simple and 
straightforward, and therefore effective, manner that their sub- 
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ject demands and their readers require. They have not been 
doctrinaire or tendentious, but at the same time they have 
avoided the defect of being neither hot nor cold. This is illus- 
trated by their descriptions of the rise of communism both as a 
theory and as a system of government. Again, their account of 
the middle ages is free from the misunderstandings and hostili- 
ties so often found in earlier textbooks. They show the reader 
the greatest changes that have taken place both in the West and 
in the East. They provide material to make these changes 
understandable by showing their causes and antecedents. They 
strive as well to display the complex and often contradictory 
character of the world today. 

Under the heading of “Using What You Have Learned” a 
helpful series of subjects to be reported on or discussed in class 
is given at the end of each chapter. A short list of readings 
for each unit is also provided. Among the books recommended 
are This Believing World by Lewis Browne and The Arts and 
The Story of Mankind by H. W. Van Loon. Surely more com- 
petent books on these important subjects are available. The 
work is lavishly illustrated by photographs of persons, places, 
things, and events, by pictures taken from earlier works and 
periodicals, and by original drawings, charts, and maps, all of 
which add greatly to its value and usefulness. The Past That 
Lives Today should prove to be a very successful work. For a 
course in world history it will provide stimulation as well as 
guidance and instruction for both teacher and student. 


Joun K. Ryan. 


The School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE. Edited by Louis G. Locke, Wm. 
M. Gibson, George Arms. Revised edition. Vol. II of Read- 
ings for Liberal Education. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1952. Pp. xxi + 749. 


The Introduction to Literature is apparently intended for the 
second semester of English for college freshmen. As such, it is 
eminently suitable. The book is in three sections: poetry, short 
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story, and drama. The first section includes two or three poems 
of the important authors from Chaucer to Robert Lowell, with 
the modern poets particularly well represented. Many of these 
poems are going to be difficult for freshmen, and the editors 
have anticipated this by including explications and analyses, 
all in the manner of the “new criticism,” which will serve as 
guides. Without such guides, the average student would be 
quite bewildered by the poetry of our day. As it is, these ex- 
plications accompanying the poems and short stories, if studied 
and absorbed, will train the student in how to attack a story or 
poem, how to analyze, and will show him what is being done by 
our best critics in the way of description, analysis, and, some- 
times, evaluation. 

The section devoted to the short story is particularly good. 
All the authors included are ones who should be there, and if 
any are missing—well, no anthology has room for everything. 
The stories are interesting in their technical aspects, displaying 
many methods of construction, and deal with themes and charac- 
ters which will show the student the many aspects of life he 
may find reflected in the short story form. Faulkner, Heming- 
way, Thomas Mann, James, de Maupassant, Katherine Mans- 
field, Checkhov, and James Joyce are all here, along with others. 
The analyses, as in the poetry section, are by such men as F. O. 
Matthiessen, R. W. Stallman, Cleanth Brooks, and Robert Penn 
Warren. For the Mansfield story, three different explications 
are given, an interesting variety of opinion. 

As to the plays chosen, Oedipus, Dr. Faustus, Cocteau’s The 
Infernal Machine, Hedda Gabler, and O’Neill’s The Long Voy- 
age Home, all excellent in themselves, a question arises as to 
to their value for introducing the student to drama. For some 
reason which the reviewer has never been able to figure out, 
many persons never reach the point where they can read a play 
with pleasure. Apparently they require the novelist’s narration 
and running commentary on the dialogue. Ocedipus, Faustus, 
and perhaps, Hedda, are not likely to overcome this block if it 
is already there unless the teacher is an expert reader himself 
and can make the lines take on meaning and come alive. Oedipus 
will always be difficult for any reader; the terror is too lofty 
and the choruses too foreign to our theatre. Since the student 
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will probably read Faustus in the sophomore survey of English 
literature, a better choice here might have been Tamburlaine 
as an example of Marlowe's clanging deca-syllables or, better 
still, Edward II for its superior dramatic structure and in prep- 
aration for Richard II, when and if the student comes to it. The 
presence of The Infernal Machine is explained by Francis Fergus- 
son’s enlightening article on it as a species of modern poetic 
drama. 

The anthology, then, concentrates on a few of the best things 
for the student to examine closely that he may see how they are 
put together and try to discover what makes them good. The 
wider reading can come later. The selections are good, but few 
of them are simple, and the book is a challenge to both students 
and teacher. Both will therefore enjoy it the more. 


Frank E. SEwarp. 
The Catholic University of America. 


THe THEOLOGY oF ReLicious Vocation by Rev. Edward Far- 
rell, O.P. New York: B. Herder Book Co., 1951. Pp. vii + 
228. $3.50. 

In view of the needs of the Church today, a presentation 
of the principles underlying the religious vocation is of consid- 
erable merit. It seems to be a question of increasing the num- 
bers or curtailing the apostolic work of teaching, preaching, and 
ministering to the faithful. In search for quantity, however, 
quality must not suffer; and not even the threat of diminishing 
numbers will justify the lowering of the barriers for the selection 
of fit candidates to the religious life. 

The primary purpose of this book is to draw up a number 
of practical principles from speculative theology which will help 
confessors, spiritual directors, and those charged with the job 
of guiding candidates to the religious state. As a secondary aim, 
the author seeks to synthesize and crystallize the teaching of St. 
Thomas on the nature of the religious vocation. 

Of special interest is that part of the book in which the various 
opinions on the nature of a vocation are reviewed, analyzed and 
criticized. The fundamental teachings of four schools are pre- 
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sented. A careful study of this section will indicate the objective 
difficulties involved in the question of religious vocation and 
will prepare one to appreciate the proposed solution as it is 
evolved within the framework of Thomistic synthesis. 

According to Father Farrell the Special Internal Vocation 
Theory is the most suitable one. It admits that God calls all 
through the words of Sacred Scripture to follow the way of the 
counsels. It admits the divine call is made through the ordinary 
channels of grace, through which the individual’s thoughts and 
aspirations are directed to the religious life. Most emphatically, 
however, it denies that the action of God depends upon the 
free choice of the individual and that graces involved are the 
same graces given to all men, which graces happen to be rendered 
efficacious in a particular instance by the consent of man. 

The last section will serve a practical purpose. The candidate’s 
qualifications are treated extensively. The author also singles 
out the individuals who are the most important instruments in 
the work of fostering a vocation. The good example of parents 
who sincerely and devotedly practice their Catholic religion in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice necessarily affects the impressionable 
mind of the child and fosters in him the love and desire to 
serve God. Closely allied to the example of the parents is that 
of the protecting and guiding hand of the parish priest. He is 
the one who will be called on to supply the solid doctrinal basis 
upon which the individual may deliberate in preparation for his 
state in life. It is hardly necessary to say that such instruction 
ought to be given correctly and wisely. A great deal of help will 
be found in this book. 

Justin A. DriscoL. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Basic EXPERIENCES IN SPEECH by Seth A. Fessenden and Wayne 
N. Thompson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii 
+ 427. $3.75. 

The long-standing controversy among teachers of speech as to 
whether composition or techniques of speaking should receive 
priority of treatment in courses and textbooks seems to be 
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handled satisfactorily in this volume. While some books devote 
the first half to techniques and the second half to composition, 
and others vice versa, the authors of this work have followed 
the middle road. The second chapter deals with composition, 
.and the third with speech presentation; all the remaining chap- 
ters are further applications and amplifications of these two basic 
chapters. 

The authors use what they call a “planned progression” by 
which they advance the student from the easier activities to the 
more difficult. Beginning with the reading from a manuscript, 
the book leads the student to original platform addresses and 
to the debate forum. In other words, the student progresses 
from reading where he has the help of the manuscript, to plat- 
form speaking where he has no such helps, to debate forums 
where he must actually be prepared to meet opposition. The 
authors are to be commended for this simple and common-sense 
approach, which, unfortunately, is so often lacking in other 
textbooks in the field. 

The four chapters dealing with narration, exposition, argumen- 
tation, and persuasion are especially worthy of note. By joining 
together the type of speech with the occasion, the authors suc- 
ceed in giving direct application to what would be theoretical 
material. The final chapter on legislative procedures will be 
helpful to college students, for whom this book is primarily in- 
tended, in their activities which require a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedures, 

The book itself is gotten out in an attractive form. It is well 
indexed and the selected references’ at the end of each chapter 
are recent publications. The exercises seem to be suited to their 
purpose. 

This book deserves consideration by those responsible for text- 
book selection in beginning courses in public speaking. 

Epwarp F. Rutey, C.M. 


Vincentian House of Studies, 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF SAINT JosEPH by Joseph Mueller, S.J., trans- 
lated by Athanasius Dengler, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1952. Pp. vii + 238. $3.50. 


This volume discusses the real fatherhood of Saint Joseph and 
also the kind of worship due him. Real fatherhood belongs to 
Saint Joseph, says Father Mueller, because God gave Jesus to 
Mary and him as the fruit of their virginal marriage. The re- 
viewer cannot see any sense in the statement. Fatherhood 
means physical generation. Saint Joseph did not physically 
generate Jesus. Therefore, Saint Joseph was not the father of 
Jesus. 

The next point deals with the kind of worship due Saint 
Joseph. Father Mueller calls it protodulia. God help us! Are 
we to develop a new theology on Saint Joseph? Is Saint Joseph 
to take a place between Our Blessed Mother and the other saints? 
In fact, can we make a distinction among saints outside of the 
instance of Our Lady who was conceived immaculate? 

Yet Father Mueller’s book has scholarly items of interest, e.g., 
citations from the early Fathers. The book evidences consider- 
able erudition. It is in its conclusions that the reviewer finds 
the non-sequiturs. 

Joun P. WEISENGOFF. 
School of Sacred Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse, N.Y.) inaugurated a course in 
theology for the laity this fall. 


Western Reserve University (Cleveland, O.) has increased its 
program of televised courses this year. Students taking the reg- 
ular eighteen-week telecourses for credit pay normal fees and 
go to the campus for the final examinations. 


Opening a new area of educational films exploring the 
anatomy of business, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., has 
released its new full color production, “Industrial Purchasing.” 
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Educational 


Augustine, O.S.F., Sister M. That They May Have Life. 
Suggestions for the Teacher of First Grade Religion. Milwau- 
kee: Seraphic Press. Pp. 230. 

Fowlkes, John Guy, and others. Elementary Teachers’ Guide 
to Free Curriculum Materials. Ninth Annual Edition. Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service. Pp. 338. $4.50. 

Froehlich, Clifford P., and Darley, John G. Studying Students: 
Guidance Methods of Individual Analysis. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates. Pp. 411. $4.25. 

Guide to Films in Economic Education. Washington, D.C.: 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education 
Association. Pp. 50. $1.00. 

Guilford, J. P. General Psychology. Second Edition. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. Pp. 58. $5.00. 

Kawin, Ethel. A Guide for Child-Study Groups. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 72. $0.64. 

Kircher, Clara J. Character Formation through Books. Re- 
vised Edition. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press. Pp. 103. $1.50. 

Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Materials. No. 1 
Classrooms. Washington, D.C.: Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, National Education Association. Pp. 40. $1.00. 

Smith, Mary-Elizabeth R. Patterns of Interpersonal Prefer- 
ences in a Nursing School Class. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press. Pp. 22. $0.25. 


Textbooks 


Bard, Harry, and Manakee, Harold S. Active Citizenship. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. Pp. 506. 

Dowling, Thomas I., and others. Discovering Why; Under- 
standing Why; Explaining Why. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co. Pp. 316; 380; 284. 

Dubois, Emil. Catechism in Verse. With Hymns and Pray- 
ers. St. Paul, Minn.: Catechetical Guild. Pp. 120. $0.75. 

Marguerite, S.N.D., Sister M. These Are Our Neighbors. 

Faith and Freedom Readers. New Edition. Boston: Ginn 
and Co. Pp. 256. $1.72. 

Marguerite, S.N.D., Sister M., and Beebe, Catherine. This 
Is Our Parish. Faith and Freedom Readers. New Edition. 
Boston: Ginn and Co. Pp. 256. $1.72. 
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Marie, O.P., Sister Jane. Christ in His Church. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 656. $4.50. 

Mulligan, S.J.. Robert W. Truth—St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Volume I. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 472. $7.00. 

Orr, Ethel M., and others. Discovering New Fields in Reading 
~ Literature. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. 628. 
2.84, 

Orr, Ethel M., and others. Exploring Literature Old and 
New. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. 654. $2.84. 

Orr, Ethel M., and others. Progress in Reading and Litera- 
ture. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 660. $2.84. 

Spiegel, Henry William, (ed.). The Development of Eco- 
nomic Thought. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. Pp. 
811. $6.50. 

Treacy, S.J., Gerald C. The Ten Commandments. New York: 
Paulist Press. Pp. 264. $0.35. 

Ward, Leo R. Christian Ethics. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. Pp. 298. $4.00. - 

Ward, Winifred. Stories to Dramatize. Anchorage, Ky.: 
Children’s Theatre Press. Pp. 389. 


General 


Alma, Sister Mary. Operation Miriam. A Study of Atheistic 
Communism in Action and the Challenge That Confronts It. 
Maryknoll, N.Y.: Maryknoll Bookshelf. Pp. 64. $0.50. 

Cavanaugh, C.S.C., John W. The Conquest of Life. Confer- 
ences on Timeless Truths. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. Pp. 256. $2.50 

Confratenity of Christian Doctrine. The Gospel Accordin 
to St. John; The Gospel According to St. Luke; The Gospe 
According to St. Matthew. Paterson, N.J. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Pp. 70; 91; 90. 

Furlan, William P. In Charity Unfeigned. The Life of Father 
Francis X. Pierz. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 
280. $3.50. 

Lindsley, Mary F. Grand Tour and Other Poems. New York: 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 128. $4.75. 

Marcel, Gabriel. Metaphysical Journal. Trans., Bernard Wall. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 344. $6.50. 

Mulvey, O.M.I., Timothy J. These Are Your Sons. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Pp. 278. $3.75. 

Neill, Thomas P. Religion and Culture. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. Pp. 102. $2.75. 
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Sievers, Harry. Benjamin Harrison—Hoosier Warrior. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 344. $5.00. 

Thibon, Gustave. What God Has Joined Together. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 192. $2.50. 


Pamphlets 


Cantwell, Daniel W. Catholics Speak on Race Relations. 
Chicago: Fides Publishers. Pp. 64. $0.25. 

Herbst, S.D.S., Winfrid. Those Terrible Temptations. St. 
Louis: Queen’s Work. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

Lord, $.J., Daniel A. Do You Love Your Children? St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 22. $0.10. 

O’Brien, John A. The American Dream. Huntington, Ind.: 
Our Sunday Visitor. Pp. 31. $0.15. 

Serious Business—No Job for Babies. St. Paul, Minn.: Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 30. $0.15. 

The Child with Epilepsy. Children’s Bureau Folder No. 35. 
Washington 25, D.C.: Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. Pp. 15. $0.05. 

The Child Who Is Hard of Hearing. Children’s Bureau Folder 
No. 36. Washington 25, D.C.: Supt. of Documents, U.S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office. 24 14, $0.05. 
e 


The Priest. Chicago: Fides Publishers. Pp. 23. $0.25. 

Tobin, Maurice J., and Clague, Ewan. Employment Outlook 
for Earth Scientists. Bulletin No. 1050. Washington 25, D.C.: 
5 of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 38. 
Trese, S.J., Thomas. Learn to Love in a Private Novena of 
Grace. St. Louis: Queen’s Work. Pp. 32. $0.10. 
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PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 


For Seminarians—Send a 
Gift Subscription to 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
Special Seminarian Rate $3.50 a year 
The American Ecclesiastical Review 
The Catholic Univ. of America 
Washinnton 17, D. C. 


MUSIC DIRECTORS ... 
WHY NOT USE SOME OF OUR 

CHRISTMAS MUSIC THIS YEAR?— 

Jesu Sleep—SSA_french and English 

Tollite Hostias—SAT 

O’er Bethlehem’s Plain—English ‘SATB 

While Shepherd’s Tended Sheep 
Night—English only—SATB 


FOR THANKSGIVING DAY, and 
MEMORIAL DAY— 


Father in Heaven—SATB—English 20 
Prayer for Peace—SATB_French and Eng. .20 
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The Mello-Music Pub. Co. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA 


NOVELTY CO., INC, 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 13, N.Y. 


“AMERICA WORK” 


Grade Level Intermediate and Jr. High 
Complete Set Of Nine Full Color Filmstrips— $25.00 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 

FOR PREVIEW SET(S). OF PREVIOUS RELEASES 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send the filmstrip(s) checked below. It is under- 
stood that these sets may be returned within ten (10) days 
if not fully satisfied. Each set nine filmstrips—price $25.00 


( ) Kindly send FREE the fully illustrated 1951-1952 editi f 


( ) America At Work ) Cities Of Our Country 


) Some European Neighbors 

( ) Literature For Children 

(| ) Old World Backgrounds of Ameri- 
can History 

(| ) Some Islands And Countries Of 
The Western Hemisphere 


) Animals And Their Ways 

) Bridging The Decades 

) America Expands Its Boundari 

) Men Who Helped Us Find Out 
) Work and Play With Numbers 

) Artists Of Many Lands And Many 
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) Manners Make A Difference 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Selected Publications For Elementary 
. And High Schools 


Ten Days Free Examination 


Kircher: CHARACTER FORMATION THROUGH 
BOOKS—A Bibliography—1952 revised and enlarged 


McCarthy: GUIDE TO THE CATHOLIC SISTER- 
HOODS IN THE UNITED STATES (1952)—A pic- 
ture book of Sisters from almost every religious order in 


Kerr: THE BIRD—an acting edition 
Miller, Sr. M. Janet: THE CHRISTIAN FOUNDA- 
TION PROGRAM IN THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY 


Boffa: CANONICAL PROVISIONS FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS (1939) 2nd printing 1946 __. Special Price $1.00 


Johnson & Slavin: BETTER MEN FOR BETTER 
TIMES—3rd printing, 1947, paper =. $1.00 


Willging: INDEX TO CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS 
Volume 5 (Dec. 1948-Sept. 1950) __......$1.00 


Order your books today! 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS . 
Dept. E Washington 17, D.C. ° 
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Folding 
Chairs 


Catholic Film Center 


Your CATHOLIC Source for 
CATHOLIC Films for 
CATHOLIC Audiences 


29 SALEM WAY, DEPT. C. U. 
YONKERS 3 NEW YORK 


Send for free copy of 
“Catholic Film Directory” 


NO KNEE CONTACT 
Direct Prices To 
4& : Schools, Colleges, 
All Educational 
Institutions, 
Churches, ete. 
Write for Catalog 
and Discounts 
WILL NOT TIP 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonwe. COMPANY 


159 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


GUIDING GROWTH IN 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING 


By SISTER MARY JOAN, O.P. 
and SISTER MARY NONA, O.P. 


“This three-volume curriculum for Cath- 
olic elementary schools is perhaps the 
most important single development in the 
history of Catholic education in the United 
States. PRICE PER VOLUME—$4.50 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Dept. E Washington 17, D.C. 


By far the best Teachers’ manuals 


“The Sisters agree unanimously that the teachers’ 
manuals which accompany the readers in Faith 


and Freedom, New Edition, are by 


far the best 


that they have ever used or examined because of 
their thoroughness and helpfulness to the teacher.” 


—From a Supervisor of Catholic Schools 


And this is only one of many features leading 
to gratifying results with 


FAITH AND FREEDOM NEW 


Write for detailed information. 


New York 11 


EDITION 


SAN FRANCIsco 3 


CHICAGO 16 Ginn and Company CoLuMsBus 16 
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Home Office: 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
The Catholic Educational Review 


We have on hand a few bound sets of Vol. 1-5 (containing 5 issues each) 


and Vol. 20-32 (containing 10 issues each). 


Price: 
Volumes 1-5: $4.00 a volume; Volumes 20-32: $6.00 a volume 


The Catholic Educational Review 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


WASHINGTON 17, 


D. C. 


RAND NEW, GRAND NEW, complete, 
Holy Bible—both Old and New Testa- 
ment in one volume, Just what you have 
been meaning to buy for years. This edi- 
tion has special pages for Your Family 
ords. You can pass it down to your 
children as an heirloom, with priceless 
data as to grandparents, births, marri- 
es, and death dates of loved ones. It 
will become the most valu book you 
over owned, ... God’s Words to guide you 
in any and every undertaking. When you 
receive this, you will place it in a promi- 
nent place in your home so all may pick 
it up and read for 15 minutes or more 
pt to gain the increased indulgences 
3 years recently bestowed on this prac- 

4, and an added 500 days for Gospel 


IN_LARGE No. 
TYPE 


Fdition of the 


book reading and kissing these pages 
while saying, “May the reading of the 
Gospel be our salvation and protection.” 
Note the fine large type, indexes, maps in 
color, notes and explanations, in under- 
standable English. You will recommend 
it to others, too, because you will 
roud to show them the beautiful bind- 
gs of flexible leather. Start NOW to 
obey the teachings of so many Popes by 
daily Scripture reading for a fuller, richer 
life for all your family. Feel free to re- 
turn it for full refund, if you are not 
fully within 7 days. You'll so 
pleased you'll tell Ps friends, so as to 
share your joy. ORDER YOU Rs Now! 


5 STUDENT EDITION — $4.98 
Black cloth, red edges, gold stamping. 


10 DELUXE EDITION —- $9.98 


Black leather, gold edges, 30 2-tone illus- 


trations. Bridal White, Im. Leather, gold 
edges. State which. 


No. 18 MASTERPIECE EDITION—$17.98 


Christ’s Words in Red 


Letters, 14 Colored 


Illustrations, plus30two-tone. Black Leather. 


1500 pages. Approved Douay 
Version of the Old Testament 
and Confraternity New T 
ment. Imprimatur of 
Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of N. Y. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not de- 
lighted return books for full refund in 
7 days, Attach check, M.O or cash. Add 
sales tax where required. No C.O.D.’'s 
accepted. We prepay postage in U.S.A. 
For Canada add $1.00 exchange. 
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'FREE Authoritative booklet on 


“Happiness in Marriage” 
—How to attain and increase it, by Rev. 
A. H. Dolan, O.Carm. Imprimatur of 
Archbishop S. A. Stritch of Chicago. 
Correct answers to questions such as 
Obedience of wives; If love fails; In- 
compatibility; Overfondness of mothers 
for children to neglect of husbands; 
Birth Control; Alcohol and money prob- 
lems. Recommended by Rev. M. T. 
O’Neil for all from high school up. 
Limited quantity, so send the coupon 
Now! 
Write for Free circulars on new Missals 
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Mail this handy order coupon Now! 
BIBLE ASSN 
c/o THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL. REVIEW 
The Cath. Univ. of America, Wash. 
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We list below the issues which we 
need of The Catholic Educational 
Review 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


A Friendly 
Suggestion 


From time to time, your students 
may ask what would be an appropriate 
gift for a newly ordain priest. 
Perhaps you ask yourself the same 
question. 


What better gift, within a reason- 
able price range, could you suggest, 
entirely in keeping with the man and 
his life purpose than: A Subscription 
to The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view? We shall gladly send an ap- 
propriate gift notice. 


Why not keep us in mind? 


Address: 


The American Ecclesiastical 
Review 
c/o CATHOLIC UNIV. OF AMERICA 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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